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HIGHLY PURIFIED WOOD CELLULOSE 








is a chemical raw material produced by V 
Rayonier by chemically processing wood 
in our mills. It is used by our customers for 

conversion to a variety of useful products. Vi 

Rayonier research over a period of years A 
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and chemical characteristics which assure W 
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PRODUCERS OF HIGHLY PURIFIED WOOD CELLULOSE FOR TEXTILES, TIRE CORD, CELLOPHANE, PLASTICS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
MILLs: Hoquiam, Port Angeles, Shelton, Washington; Fernandina, Florida 
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UNITED 
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BLACKS 


UNITED 
CARBON 
COMPANY 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 


NEW YORK --AKRON - CHICAGO - BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 

















Fund 


Inc. 


A Prospectus describing the Com- 
pany and its shares, including 
the price and terms of offer- 
ing, is available upon request. 


F. EBERSTADI & CO. x. 


39 Broadway New York City 











Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


To the Stockholders: 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation will be 
held at the principal office of the Corporation, 
No. 61 Broadway, Manhattan Borough, New 
York City, at 1 P.M., on Monday, April 23, 
1951, for the purpose of electing directors for 
the ensuing year and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. 

Stockholders of record as of the close of 
business March 15, 1951, will be entitled to 
vote at this meeting. The transfer books will 


not be closed. 
> W. C. KING, Secretary 
Dated, March 15, 1951. 














Wanted: More Green Thumbs 


IN A WORLD faced with constant food shortages in so many 
countries, more “green thumbs” are needed! 


Here in America, modern agricultural methods have in- 
creased farm production 60% in the past generation—even 
though today there are 20% fewer workers on the farms. 
This increased yield means plenty of food for every one 
here—and more besides. And the same methods, applied in 
other countries, would help answer world food needs. 


Better seed, fertilizer, and new scientific methods play 
their part. Equally important are the various chemicals that 
now fight off blight, disease, and destructive insects. Start- 
ing before planting and continuing until the food is ready 
for our tables, hundreds of new materials increase and pro- 
tect our food supply. 


Even after harvest, man-made agents speed the ripening 
process. Others guard our food against rodents and insects. 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS * ACHESON Electrodes 
PREST-O-LITE Acetylene ° 


Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


LINDE Oxygen 


The people of Union Carbide help make possible the 
high productivity of America’s food producers by supply- 
ing chemicals for fungicides and insecticides, gases for rip- 
ening and preserving, and the stainless steel so important 
in the preparation and distribution of food. If you have a 
materials problem, in this field or other fields, it is quite 
likely they can help you also. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you 
use every day. Write for the illustrated booklet “Prod - 
ucts and Processes” which tells how science and indus- 
try use Union Carbide’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases, and Plastics in creating things for you. Write 
for free booklet BR. 


Union CaRBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET CC! NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 











ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals °¢ 
¢ PyYROFAX Gas 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
* NATIONAL Carbons 


Evereaby Flashlights and Batteries - PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes « BAKELITE, KRENE and VINYLITE Plastics 
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Vigorous Growth 












In War or Peace 


Chemical group, sometimes regarded as a “war baby," 


thrives under any conditions except extreme depres- 


sion and even takes that contingency in its stride 


By Allan 


We War I gave our domestic 
chemical industry its big start. 
Prior to this period it had shared in 
the advance made by the economy as 
a whole, its rate of gain in physical 
volume of output slightly exceeding 
that for all manufactures between 
1899 and 1914. But its production 
f rose by 24 per cent from 1914 to 
1919 while total manufacturing ad- 
vanced by 18 per cent. If data for 
1917 or 1918 were available, they 
would undoubtedly show an even 
greater relative advantage for chem- 
ical producers as compared with pre- 
war totals. 


Wartime Experience 


A similar but more marked dis- 
parity was shown during World War 
IT. From 1939 to 1943 manufacturing 
production rose by 136 per cent, 
chemical output by 243 per cent. 
Thus, it is not surprising that chem- 
ical producers are often taken to 
typify the “capitalist warmongers” 
who, according to Communist myth- 
ology, abhor peace because it does 
| not produce maximum profits, and 
it is also natural that investors should 
regard this group as one likely to be 
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stimulated to a greater than average 
extent by war conditions. 

Except for explosives, practically 
none of the major products normally 
made by the chemical industry have 
direct military uses, but most of them 


play an extremely important indirect . 


role in a war effort. In addition, the 
widespread material shortages which 
always prevail under wartime condi- 
tions create an added large demand 
for the substitute materials whose de- 
velopment is a normal function of this 
group. Finally, these companies have 
no conversion problem while war is 
in progress, and no_ reconversion 
headache after it ends. 

But they are by no means depen- 
dent on recurrent wars as a source 
of growth in scope or volume of oper- 
ations. Actually, investors in chemical 
securities would be much better off 
if permanent peace could be main- 
tained, for the earning power of their 
holdings would still increase at a 
much faster than average rate and 
would not be subject to the heavy 
excess profits taxes which have a 
more serious effect on this group 
than on others which do not show as 
pronounced a growth trend. 


In the ten years following the 1919 
peak, chemical output rose by 92 per 
cent, manufacturing production by 
only 53 per cent. From 1929 to the 
depression low in 1932, the former 
declined only 23.5 per cent, the latter 
48.2 per cent. The chemical group 
recovered all its losses by 1935 and 
extended its gains thereafter (except 
in 1938) whereas the Federal Re- 
serve index of manufacturing pro- 
duction barely exceeded the 1929 
total even in 1937, and was unable 
to equal the latter year’s performance 
in 1939. Last year, output of indus- 
trial chemicals was 13 per cent above 
the wartime peak while manufactur- 
ing output was still 19 per cent below 
it. 

The consistently superior growth 
characteristics shown by the chemical 
industry in both war and peace are 
not accidental. Most other groups 
eventually encounter a ceiling on 
effective demand, and when this oc- 
curs there can be no further advances 
except on the basis of the slow in- 
crease in the nation’s population and 
standard of living. But this cannot 
occur in an industry which is con- 
stantly developing new products, new 
uses for old products and new proc- 
esses or raw material sources per- 
mitting better quality or lower prices 
and hence wider markets for items 
which would otherwise be approach- 
ing the saturation point. 


Still Growing 


Synthetic fibres illustrate most of 
these tendencies. Rayon was first in- 
troduced about forty years ago, and 
is thus far from being a new product 
today. But it is still growing lustily ; 
production has risen from 121.9 mil- 
lion pounds in 1929 to 379.9 million 
in 1939 and 1.26 billion last year. Im- 
provements in its quality and appear- 
ance as a result of technological de- 
velopment have enabled it to displace 
cotton and silk on a large scale in 
textile applications even though it has 
not always enjoyed a price advantage 
over these natural fibres. 

Price, however, has been an in- 
creasingly important factor. The 
quotation for 150-denier viscose yarn 
declined from $4.77 a pound in 1919 
to 52 cents in 1938-39 and was only 
73 cents last year—a much smaller 
than average increase for this infla- 
tion-ridden period. Use of rayon for 

Please turn to page 39 
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A Statistical 


Picture of 
The Chemical 
Industry 


Increased production and 
higher prices last year were 
reflected in earnings gains 
for most companies in this 
vital field. Dividend pay- 
ments are conservative in 


relation to available profits 


ommon stocks of the leading 

diversified chemical companies 
continue to reflect the high esteem in 
which they are held by investors. 
Earnings are capitalized at liberal 
ratios, in the expectation that growth 
will continue at an above-average 
pace. At prevailing market prices, 
furthermore, indicated yields in most 
cases are considerably lower than re- 
turns obtainable from other industrial 
equities. Thus the factors that long 
have characterized chemical issues 
remain in evidence. 
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Highligh 

Total Net 
Sales Income - Per Common Share————__ 
1950, -—FEarnings—, -~Dividends Paid. 
Company (In Millions) 1949 1950 1950 Since 
Abbott Laboratories.......... $73.5 $10.9 $2.68 $2.91 $1.85 1924 
| re 98.1 8.6 2.26 3.15 1.00 1917 
Allied Chemical & Dye....... 408.0 41.2 4.19 4.65 3.00 192} 
Amer. Agricultural Chem..... b44.4 3.8 6.73 6.11 4.50 1934 
American Cyanamid.......... 322.3 33.7 5.28 9.00 4.62 1934 
Amer. Home Products........ 164.3 11.8 2.77 3.06 2.00 1926 
Amer. Potash & Chemical.... 17.1 2.6 c2.86 c4.34 e2.00 1936 
Amer. Viscose... ...........5. 267.5 33.2 4.66 7.83 2.50 194] 
RE HPI hh ods o Shaw sceends 42.4 2.6 2.52 4.26 2.30 1934 
Celanese Corporation......... 232.5 40.4 3.19 6.39 2.55 1939 
Columbian Carbon............ 48.7 6.1 3.69 3.81 2.25 1918 
Commercial Solvents ......... 45.0 5.2 1.28 1.96 1.25 194) 
Cont’l1 Diamond Fibre........ 21.4 LS 1.13 3.29 0.75 194) 
Davison Chemical............ b35.0 ye 4 4.43 4.20 1.50 194] 
Dow Chemical... .......ccc000: £220.8 33.8 444 5.40 22.00 1911 
du Pont de Nemours......... 1,309 307.6 4.52 6.58 5.35 1904 
Durez Plastics & Chemical... . 7.1 4 | 1.01 2.09 1.00 1939 
Duval Sulphur & Potash...... 4.1 1.0 1.56 iz2 1.00 194) 
Food Machinery & Chemical.. 101.9 7.7 1.72 3.35 1.12 1935 
Freeport Sulphur............. 33.3 6.8 7.38 8.46 5.00 1927 
General Aniline & Film....... 95.1 7.0 i3.99 19.55 . i1.00 1950 
Glidden Company ............ j188.6 8.6 3.23 4.11 2.10 1933 
Harshaw Chemical........... k40.0 1.6 2.74 5.62 1.90 1936 
Hercules Powder............. 165.5 14.5 3.58 5.29 3.30 1913 
Heyden Chemical ............ 26.6 2.3 0.92 1.88 0.80 1929 
Hooker Electrochemical ..... m27.5 3.8 2.64 3.84 2.00 1937 
Int’l Minerals & Chemical.... b58.4 5.8 3.18 3.40 1.40 1942 
International Salt (n)......... 17.5 2.2 3.62 4.60 2.25 1915 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur....... 5.4 1.2 1.28 3.35 1.10 1948 
Koppers Company............ 212.4 11.6 4.03 6.81 3.00 1944 
Mathieson Chemical.......... 75.8 9.0 ane 3.32 1.50 1926 
Merck & Company........... 94.1 11.3 2.80 4.46 2.00 1935 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg..... 152.8 20.3 1.77 2.51 0.80 1916 
* Monsanto Chemical........... 227.1 26.2 3.74 5.37 2.62 1925 
National Cylinder Gas........ 28.3 2.9 1.26 2.03 20.85 1935 
Newport Industries........... 18.0 1.4 0.39 2.07 = 1.10 1956 
Nopco Chemical.............. 19.3 1.3 2.46 5.18 g3.00 1927 
Pabco Products.............. b25.0 1.4 2.14 0.90 0.60 1923 
PU IEE cong ccnewdncdaniss 105.7 17.9 2.54 3.65 1.75 1878 
Pennsylvania Salt............ 40.0 4.0 3.30 4.02 2.25 1863 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co........... 60.8 9.9 5.18 6.60 2.75 1900) 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical.. 36.0 2.8 3.14 4.77 1.20 194 
Meagomber, Tac... .. 6. osacc cscs 66.4 12.3 4.75 11.16 2.50 1947 
ee i sk oc eed 16.3 4.2 3.32 5.85 2.40 1935 
Sharp & Dohme.............. 42.1 5.3 3.96 4.32 1.70 « 1941 
LS eres b87.5 8.1 3.93 4.46 1.55 1922 
Tennessee Corporation ....... 43.2 3.9 3.26 4.59 2.25 1940 
Tenn. Products & Chemical... 20.1 2.4 4.37 5.81 1.10 1947 
Texas Gulf Sulphur.......... 68.9 25.9 7.14 7.75 5.50 1921 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 758.3 124.1 3.20 4.31 2.50 1917 
United Carbon............... 29.8 3.4 3.60 4.23 2.10 1933 
United Dye & Chemical...... 7.8 0.1 D2.20 # £4D1.09 None wees 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals.... m40.5 0.7. D2.79 1.31 1.15 1950 
TF: Bi PO 5 cs sccloc sn cuiicns 12.7 33 2.62 3.13 1.75 1936 
Victor Chemical Works....... 33.8 3.8 3.35 4.47 2.25 1927 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical... b55.2 3.1 4.88 3.53 None wee 





Note: Unless indicated balance sheet figures are as of December 31, 1950. 
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Long Pre- 
Book Total Term ferred *Price 
Value Assets Debt Stock Common Indi- 
Per Share rc ~1950 Shares ———Price Rang Recent cated Ratio 
1950 (In Millions) 1950 1942-50 950 Price Yield (x-to-1) 
$15.11 $77.6 None None 3,739,814 5414- a9% 54%4- 39% 47 4.0% 16.1 
23.66 107.8 $27.5 None 2,736,856 593%4- 18% 28%- 20% 28 5.0 8.9 
34.65 659.2 None None 8,856,396 a6414-a29% a64%-a50% 63 4.8 13.5 
53.75 39.7 None None 627,969 5334- 1834 53%- 40 54 8.3 8.8 
39.77 325.8 49.8 $40.7 3,597,344 7654- 28% 765%- 49 92 4.9 10.0 
16.24 102.6 13.0 None 3,871,735 a43%4-al2% 343%4- 27 33 6.0 10.8 
5 sala pee inlaal dons c528,390 e61%4- 22 e3434-25%4 35 5.7 8.1 
46.62 271.8 None 21.9 4,095,708 64%4-all 6414-a32% 59 4.3 7.5 
34.95 32.0 None 6.8 537,380 a487%-a21 40 -a25% 37 6.2 8.7 
20.92 274.4 69.2 55.2 5,844,954 47%- a6 477%- 29% 50 5.1 78 
29.02 60.2 . £0 None 1,612,218 48 -al7 434%4- 30% 41 5:5 10.8 
13.35 43.5 None None 2,636,878 32%- 7% 24%4- 15% 25 5.0 12.7 
21.58 13.3 0.6 None 459,559 183%4- 5% 13%- 8 15 5.3 4.6 
41.56 27.9 4.6 .None 642,667 314%- 8 31 - 18% 34 4.4 8.1 
29.15 327.2 62.0 41.2 6,141,966 831%4-a23% 83%4- 54% 88 2.7 16.3 
22.16 1,974 None 268.9 45,031,324 8534-a25% 85%- 60% 92 5.8 14.0 
6.60 18.1 3:3 None 1,500,000 h22%- 4% hl17 - 13 19 $3 9.1 
8.99 8.5 1.0 None 583,813 23%- 6% 23%- 13 24 4.2 14.3 
28.08 110.0 40.4 18.4 2,111,731 a50 -al33% 37 - 24% 37 4.1 11.0 
48.12 46.7 None None 800,000 81 - 27 81 - 56 80 6.2 9.5 
191.67 119.9 21.0 None c2,577,658 ih176 - 40% ih86 - 63 102 1.0 10.8 
29.78 84.3 None 10.0 1,971,623 31%4- a6 31Y%- 22% 35 7.1 8.5 
40.90 20.4 4.4 None 293,060 h423%4- 20 h31%- 23% 36 5.3 6.4 
28.12 107.0 None 9.6 2,664,085 72%-a25% 6914- 49 71 4.6 13.4 
10.97 28.6 5.5 7.9 1,066,011 45%- a6% 195%- 10% 20 4.0 10.6 
20.04 29.1 1.2 5.0 971,000 474%4- a9 474%4- 32% 48 4.2 12.5 
23.58 63.7 12.9 9.8 2,000,000 a28%4- al% a28%4-al5% 28 5.7 8.2 
30.94 18.8 0.6 None 480,000 a35%4-al9Y% a35 _-a26 a38 5.9 8.0 
10.63 Sci None 1.0 349,245 33%- 3% 3334- 6% 31 4.5 9.3 
41.42 138.5 25.9 15.0 1,617,125 46 - 243% 37 - 24% 43 7.0 6.3 
21.04 137.4 20.0 2.4 2,661,867 a32%4- a9% 31%4-a23% 35 4.3 10.6 
20.20 81.5 5.8 12.0 2,410,000 6614-a27 6614- 39% 73 2.7 16.4 
9.87 131.1 9.6 10.0 7,928,528 a3734-a4 a37¥%4-a23Y% 41 2.5 16.3 
29.48 221.4 30.4 24.5 4,704,216 77¥%4-a22 77¥%4- 54 81 3.2 15.1 
12.92 SEZ 5.0 4.3 1,335,607 23 - 6% 143%-10% 14 7.1 6.9 
14.68 17.2 1.8 3.7 621,359 45 - 7% 20%- 10% 19 5.8 9.2 
31.60 12.3 None 2.3 241,848 72%- 21% 39%4- 26 a0 7.3 7.9 
19.21 48.4 11.8 2.4 1,473,039 a30 - a6% 21 - 13% 20 3.0 22.2 
13.16 90.9 None None 4,893,240 48%4- 19% 46%- 345% 48 3.7 13.1 
35.01 47.7 5.0 None 997,121 6414-22536 641%4- 41% 55 4.1 13.7 
27.69 62.6 None 4.9 1,480,050 85%4-al3Y% 851%4-51% 88 3.1 13.3 
30.34 32.0 48 yo 560,974 21 - 4% 21 - 11% 22 5.5 4.6 
29.01 69.7 10.2 15.7 993,871 493%4- 7% 4934- 24% 50 5.0 4.5 
15.85 12.1 None None SE cust (eee ai h69%- 38 93 2.6 15.9 
15.53 39.2 0.2 14.8 1,079,923 46%4- 4% 45%4- 33 41 4.1 95 
22.88 80.1 2.7 22.6 1,600,264 55 -al3% 40 - 29% 41 3.8 9.2 
33.60 35.3 None None 843,896 25%- 7% 25%- 17 32 7.0 7.0 
24.27 16.1 0.7 1.6 383,822 22 - 2% 22 - 12% 28 3.9 48 
18.25 76.2 None None 3,340,000 9714- 28 9714- 63% 97 5.7 12.5 
18.79 869.2 150.0 None 28,806,344 5534-al9% 553%4- 40% 56 4.5 13.0 
36.38 32.4 None None 795,770 48 -al8Y% 48 - 32% 49 4.5 11.6 
ae 7.2 None 0.3 139,000 174%- 1% 12%- 83% 10 pe waited 
60.45 43.9 6.9 None 499,241 62 - 17% 38%4- 22 54 5.5 4.1 
10.23 13.1 None None 1,050,000 ha31%-al3% h293%4- 22% 29 6.0 “aa 
18.44 27.3 1.0 9.2 767,388 53 - 18% 513%4- 39% 50 4.5 11.2 
0.36 47.6 5 21.3 486,122 14%- 1 11%- 6% 11 3.9 
i _*Adiuated. b—Fiscal year pe 30. c—Combined common. e—Class “B”’. f--Fiscal year May 31. g—Also paid stock. h—Over-the-Counter. 
ass “A’’, j—Fiscal year. October 31. k—Fiscal year September 30. m—Fiscal year March 31. n—Adjusted for 2-for-1 split April, 1951. D— 
Deficit. *Price divided by latest year’s earnings. 
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Paint Demand Will Continue 


Upkeep for five million dwelling units erected since 


1945 plus increased industrial and durable goods use 


should maintain annual volume at well over $1 billion 


By Freeman Cleaves 


arking a trend rare in industry 

history, paint sales during the 
second half of last year rose eleven 
per cent above the total for the first 
half and then set a new record for 
January during the first month of this 
year. Although first half sales usually 
are higher volume-wise, the second 
half total of $594.3 million was the 
largest on record for any six-month 
period. January sales as a rule are 
not very large, but the dollar volume 
of nearly $111 million reported by 
680 manufacturers was the greatest 
for any month with the exception of 
August 1950 when an all-time peak 
of $122.6 million was attained. 

The normal relationship between 
paint sales and national income was 
thrown out of balance by the huge 
demand following the outbreak of war 
in Korea. During the years 1914 
through 1940, each change of $10 bil- 
lion in national income caused a 
change of about $57 million in sales 
of paint, but while national income 
increased by about $19 billion last 
year over 1949, paint sales bounded 
upward by $184.7 million. By the end 
of January, wholesalers and retailers 
were heavily stocked, yet paint is still 
moving well, particularly in the 
southern and western areas of the 
country. Owing to higher prices for 
paint materials, particularly zinc and 
lead, paint prices have been advanced, 
but the 9.8 per cent higher price level 
of January compared with January 
1950 accounts in only a small part 
for the increase of 46.1 per cent in 
dollar volume shown for that month. 


Raw Materials 


Because of changing external con- 
ditions, paint manufacturers will be 
confronted with many operating prob- 
lems this year. Various materials in- 
cluding lead, zinc and titanium will 
be in short supply, and Federal regu- 
lations and restrictions will constantly 
change as during World War II. 
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Charles P. Cushing 


Nevertheless the industry is much 
better off today in respect to raw 
materials than it was in 1942 when 
practically all tung oil and linseed 
oil had to be imported. 

Largely owing to planting pro- 
grams instituted during the last war, 
an abundance of linseed oil (grown 
from flaxseed) as well as soya bean 
oil is available. Tung nuts are now 
being grown in the Gulf Coast states, 
and although a bad frost in Louisiana 
reduced the preliminary estimate of 
this year’s crop by about 25,000 tons, 
the harvest this year should be well 
in excess of 75,000 tons compared 
with 38,750 tons in 1950, a bad crop 
year, and 87,900 tons in 1949, U. S. 
tung orchards have produced an aver- 
age of 16 million pounds of oil an- 
nually during the last five years. 
While U. S. manufacturers require 
about 100 million pounds of tung oil 
each year, the domestic supply is sup- 
plemented by imports from South 
America and by recently developed 
synthetic materials such as conjulin, a 
treated linseed oil. In the past, most 
of the tung oil has come from China, 
but payment of U. S. funds for Com- 
munist Chinese goods has been pro- 
hibited since December 17. 


- product which can save lead is bound 


More titanium (obtained from j- 
menite ore) is being used in modem 
paints than the prewar era, and al- 
though there is plenty of ilmenite, 
production facilities are lacking. In- 
proved supplies should be availabk 
however following the opening of ; 
new Glidden Company titanium pig. 
ment plant in Maryland while later 
on this year National Lead will add 
between 60,000 and 70,000 tons a year 
to present output through added pro- 
duction facilities. Demand for lead is 
being lessened through National 
Lead’s 45X which comprises particles 
of silica surrounded by white lead, 
This product was developed with the 
idea of obtaining a pigment which 
would impart durability while econ- 
omizing on lead, and because the re- 
active portion of each pigment particle 
is concentrated at the surface, silica 
may be used as the core. Through 
45X, three times as much pigment 
may be obtained with the same 
amount of metallic lead than is pos- 
sible through the older process. Any 






















to be of value since, at the end of 
February, stocks of refined lead had 
dropped to 27,775 tons against 79,143 
tons one year earlier. 


Market Potential 








Since national income is contint- 
ing at a high level, demand for paint 
should be well sustained this year. 
Building maintenance normally ac- 
counts for about 90 per cent of the 
paint which goes into building (with 
new construction taking only 10 per 

), and upwards of five million 











cent), 
dwelling units have been added to the 
nation’s inventory since 1945. Con- 
siderable volume is also derived from 
the production of industrial and dur- 
able goods, including military goods 
such as tanks, planes, ships and guns. 
American industry, furthermore, ex- 
pects to spend at least 25 per cent 
more for new plants this year -than 
in 1950; during February, dollar vol- 
ume of industrial building was almost 
double the year-earlier rate. Although 
manpower can become a serious prob- 
lem this year the paint companies and 
their major suppliers such as Eagle- 
Picher, New Jersey Zinc, St. Joseph 
Lead and National Lead (both a pro- 
ducer and supplier) will probably be 
called upon for capacity productiot 
as long as the war emergency lasts. 
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Rapid Development 
Of Synthetics Field 


New components of plastics, rubber, textiles, dyes, paints, 


perfumes and other industrial and personal items, expand the 


economy and lessen man's dependence on natural products 


n the decade preceding the out- 
break of World War II, the aver- 

age American was disposed to be 
skeptical of the practical value of syn- 
thetic substitutes for natural products. 
Germany’s chemical wizards, it was 
often pointed out, had been forced to 
develop ersatz products because of the 
lack of sufficient natural products and 
the ease with which Germany could 
be cut off from outside sources of 
supply—as had happened during the 
first world conflict. 

Following World War I, our own 
infant chemical industry had gradu- 
ally outgrown its swaddling clothes, 
but its synthetic products were com- 
paratively few and were not readily 
identifiable in the lay mind as ersatz 
items. As a matter of fact the term 
synthetic covers a multiude of prod- 
icts which barely fall within the 
meaning of the word. 


Synthesis Defined 


Synthesis is the preparation by 
artificial means of compounds which 
hitherto had been regarded as solely 
the product of natural processes, or 
obtainable only from natural prod- 
ucts. Many synthetics are products 
which have the characteristics of 
natural products, for which they can 
be substituted, but frequently they 
give much better service, and are sub- 
stitutes for rather than chemical re- 
plicas of natural substances. Some 
types of the soft plastic known as 
synthetic rubber, for instance, are 
superior to natural rubber in that 
they are acid-resistant or have other 
qualities wholly lacking in natural 
rubber. 

The synthetic organic chemicals, 
which enter into the manufacture of 
finished products, are derived mainly 
from coal (as a coke-oven by-prod- 
uct), petroleum, natural gas, vegetable 
oils, fats, rosins and grains. Produc- 
tion of the principal cyclic, or coal- 
tar basics, thus depends on the activi- 
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ties of the steel, petroleum and natural 
gas industries. 

How rapidly the production of all 
synthetic organic chemicals has ex- 
panded is indicated by a few simple 
statistics. From the 1929 preduction 
of 1.15 billion pounds valued at 
$171.2 million, output increased to an 
estimated 20 billion pounds in 1950, 
valued at more than $2.25 billion. Re- 
search carried on by practically every 
industry, as well as in the laboratories 
of chemical manufacturers, develops 
a virtual stream of new products and 
new applications of existing ones. 
Growth has been particularly rapid in 
the acyclic classification, where 1929 
production of 633.2 million pounds 
valued at $65.1 (vs. 521.7 million 
pounds of cyclics valued at $106.1 
million), compared with a 1950 vol- 
ume estimated at 14 billion pounds 
valued at $1.10 billion. 

So interwoven is the chemical in- 
dustry with all other industries, that 
many corporations in other classifica- 
tions have extended their operations 
into one or another chemical field. 
The petroleum industry has probably 
the widest wedge into chemicals 
through its production of the com- 
ponents of synthetic rubber. It op- 
erates synthetic rubber plants, in some 
cases as part owner with manufac- 





75th Anniversary Year for 
American Chemical Society 


T" 119th national meeting of 

the American Chemical Society, 
which opened in Boston on April 
first and closed in Cleveland on 
April twelfth, marked the beginning 
of a series of celebrations to mark 
the seventy-fifth year of the found- 
ing of the Society. The final meeting 
of the year will be held in New 
York, starting September 3, and will 
culminate in the Conference of the 
International Union of Pure and Ap- 
plied Chemistry. 
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turers of tires and other rubber goods. 
The synthetic rubber industry, born 
of World War II, was placed under 
wraps with the advent of peace but is 
now being reactivated. Its output this’ 
year is estimated at 825,000 tons vs. 
530,290 tons last year. 

The plastics industry is the sturdi- 
est baby of the synthetic age, 
however. Originally regarded as sub- 
stitute materials with limited applica- 


‘tions, plastics have assumed a major 


industrial role with an annual busi- 
ness estimated at $1.6 billion for 1950 
against $137 million in 1937 when the 
statistics first were compiled, and 
with more than 4,000 companies en- 
gaged in the production of materials 
or products. 

Plastics now exceed most non-fer- 
rous metals in annual tonnage, only 
copper, the leader, and zinc topping 
its output. All through 1950 new 
plastics products and applications 
made their bows and met quick ac- 
ceptance. Industrial machinery parts 
requiring no lubrication, radio and 
TV parts, pipes, vats and other 
equipment in chemical and other in- 
dustries, shoe soles, tablewear, floor 
coverings, furniture, electric equip- 
ment, insulating materials—the list 
is endless. Phonograph records were 
made entirely of shellac up to 1945, 
but now are one per cent shellac, the 
rest plastic. In the building mate- 
rial field, plastics are making amaz- 
ingly rapid inroads, with plywood, 
insulating boards and _ plastic-con- 
crete compounds replacing wood and 
stone, and plastic fittings, utilities, 
household equipment, and floorings 
taking the place of metal, tile, glass 
and wood. Rayon, nylon and other 
synthetic fibers (some of them closely 
related to plastics) are no longer 
classified with chemicals—the textile 
industry has taken them over. 


Benefits Nation 


Many synthetics enter into the pro- 
duction of military materiel, clothing 
and equipment, and the nation is now 
reaping the benefit of the chemical 
industry’s research and ingenuity in 
creating synthetic replacements and 
substitutes for natural products. And 
not the least benefit to the nation 
is the chemical industry’s contribution 
to conservation, through the reduc- 
tion of the drain upon our natural 
resources. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





















Allied Stores B 

At 42, stock combines a liberal re- 
turn with a good growth potential. 
(Pays 75c qu.) Acquisition of Stern 
Bros., large New York City depart- 
ment store, gives the largest depart- 
ment store chain in the nation its 
seventy-fifth outlet. The transaction, 
involving an estimated $8.1 million 
in cash, should add around $35 mil- 
lion a year to Allied’s over-all sales 
volume, which in 1950 was $437 mil- 
lion. Stern Bros. now constitutes the 
second largest unit in the chain, ex- 
ceeded only by Jordan Marsh Co. in 
Boston. Estimates place earnings of 
Allied Stores in the year ended Jan- 
uary 31 at $6.35 per share. 




















American Cyanamid ote 
Large research outlays and diver- 
sified activities provide a springboard 







for further growth; price, 91. (Pad. 
$1 thus far im 1951: pd. 1950, 
$4.62'%4). Chemical Construction 





Company, a subsidiary, has developed 
a new method of refining sulphur ores 
which permits production costs of 
from $15 to $18 a ton compared with 
sulphur’s present selling price of $22 
a ton at the mine. A plant utilizing 
this process is now under construc- 
tion in Colombia, S. A. Investments 
in associated companies are carried 
on Cyanamid’s books at $10.9 million 
compared with an equity in these 
units amounting to $32 million. Net 
in 1950 (including undistributed sub- 
sidiary income) totaled $10.14 per 
share vs. $6.15 in 1949. (Also FW, 
Feb. 14.) 













American Locomotive C+ 

Stock is subject to sharp cyclical 
influences and is speculative; recent 
price, 21. (Pd. 50c thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $1.50 incl. 40c spec.) Cur- 
rent backlog of $287 million includes 
more than $180 million in firm orders 
for defense products and about $107 
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“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


million for regular peacetime items, 
and compares with unfilled orders of 
around $50 million a year ago. Com- 
pany has received substantial addi- 
tional orders for tanks since the orig- 
inal $100 million contract for 500 
units was obtained last December. 


Bohn Aluminum C+ 


Strong finances and uninterrupted 
dividends since 1925 place the shares 
in an above-average industry posi- 
tion; price, 36. (Pd. 25c thus far im 
1951; pd. 1950, $1.25.) Sales of $39.8 
million in 1950 were the highest for 
any peacetime year and net of $5.05 
per share (vs. a deficit of $1.60 in 
1949) represented the best showing 
since 1941. The improvement reflects 
higher volume in automobile and re- 
frigerator parts as well as the elimina- 
tion of losses on sale of plants and 
inventory writedowns which adverse- 
ly affected 1949 results. Net working 
capital amounts to about $28 per 
share, based on the capitalization 
of 352,418 shares. Management an- 
ticipates heavy demand for aluminum 
pistons for tanks and trucks as well 
as aluminum and brass forgings. 


Brooklyn Union Gas B 

Issue is improving in status, but ts 
still not of investment grade; recent 
price, 43. (Pd. or decl. $1.20 thus far 
in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.25.) Gas sales 
last year were highest in company’s 
history while net was the second 
highest since 1935. Net in 1950 
equaled $3.60 per share vs. $4.32 per 
share in 1949 and $1.21 per share in 
1948, the sales gain last year being 
offset by an increase of about $3 
million in operating costs. By next 
year Brooklyn Union expects to be 
converted completely to natural gas. 
Financial position was improved last 
year as a result of bond and preferred 
stock financing permitting liquidation 
of some $14.6 million of bank loans. 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 








Chic. Pneumatic Tool $3 conv. pfd. 8 

At 60, the shares yield 5% and 
have an attractive conversion feature. 
(Pays 75c qu.) Dividends have been 
paid regularly on the $3 preference 
stock since 1937 when the shares were 
issued in connection with a recapitali- 
zation plan. The stock may be con- 
verted into 1 1/3 common shares at 
any time and with the junior equity 
currently selling at 40, conversion 
parity is reasonably close. In 1949, 
the company transferred operations 
from a plant at Cleveland, Ohio, to 
Utica, N. Y. and last year opera- 
tions conducted at Detroit, Mich, 
were also removed to Utica. Manage- 
ment expects the defense program 
will call for ‘increased . production 
and effort.” 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet B+ 

Shares constitute a sound income 
holding; current price, 53. (Pd. or 
decl. $1 plus 59% stk. thus far m 
1951; pd. 1950, $3.) Higher sales of 
synthetic detergents and a record vol- 
ume of toilet articles in 1950 more 
than offset lower business in pack- 
aged and laundry soaps. Domestic 
sales were up four per cent to $212 
million and foreign sales mounted 15 
per cent to $100 million, resulting in 
net income of $7.66 per share vs. 
$5.33 in 1949. Earnings of foreign 
subsidiaries jumped from $3.2 million 
in 1949 to $7.2 million in 1950 but 
dividends from abroad remained 
about the same. In the past five 
‘years sales abroad have more than 
doubled. During the five years 
1946-1950, Colgate spent $33 million 
on plant and equipment and another 
$17 million will be expended for this 
purpose in 1951. 


Dixie Cup B+ 

Price of 58 is historically high but 
opportunities for growth have not 
been exhausted. (Now pays 50c qu.) 
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Sales in 1951 may increase as much 
as 20 per cent over last year (on the 
basis of present price levels) if paper 
supplies are not a limiting factor. 
Since 1947, beverages sold through 
coin-vending machines have opened 
up a sizable new market for paper 
cups; 30,000 of these machines are 
now in use. Sales in the home market 
have been restricted because a suit- 
able plastic dispenser has not been 
available and also because of the di- 
version of paper supplies to older 
markets. Company has called 10 per 
cent of the Class A stock for redemp- 
tion on May 1 at $45; however, 
the called shares are convertible into 
common on a share-for-share basis 
until that date and should be con- 
verted promptly. 





Florence Stove B 


Stock has good longer term possibili- 
ties, but threat of material shortages 
dampen nearby prospects; recent 
price, 27. (Pd. 50c thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $2.) Sales of ranges and 
heaters in the first quarter were 
maintained at a highly satisfactory 
level and company has a large back- 
log of orders, but final 1951 results 
depend on Government orders limit- 
ing inventories, production and use 
of critical materials. Civilian pro- 
duction is expected to decline sharply, 
but some of the slack should be taken 
up by defense work. Florence is pre- 
paring to proceed on a $2.5 million 
contract with Republic Aviation and 
is looking for other contracts for 
production of airplane components 
and bombs. 


Florida Power & Light C+ 

Stock is unseasoned but improving 
m status; recent price, 23. (Pd. 35c 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.25.) 
Divested from the parent organization 
in February 1950, company continues 
to show earning power growth. Elec- 
tric sales and net revenues last year 
attained the highest level in the com- 
pany’s 25-year history with the 
former rising 15 per cent above the 
preceding year and net showing a 
gain of eleven per cent. Actual net 
earnings equaled $2.43 per share vs. 
$2.17 per share in 1949. Customers 
served totaled 349,000 at the close of 
the year, up some 11 per cent’ from 
the 1949 year end. An additional $19 
million will be spent for new construc- 
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tion this year, bringing the postwar 
expansion outlay to $108 million. 


General Foods A 
Stock is @ quality issue with good 
longer term potentialities; recent 


price, 45. (Decl. or pd. $1.20 in ’51; 
pd. 1950, $2.45 incl. 25c ext.) Sales 
and tonnage volume for the eleven 
months ended February 28 were 
around 25 per cent higher than last 
year, but increased taxes and operat- 
ing expenses are expected to hold 
earnings for the fiscal year ended 
March 31 to well below the previous 
year’s profits. Shortages of raw food 
materials are not an early prospect 
but packaging materials are becoming 
increasingly hard to obtain. Com- 
pany plans an aggressive production 
and sales program “as long as it can 
turn out the goods.” 


National Distillers B 

Selling around 28 to yield 7.4%, 
stock has longer term growth pros- 
pects based on its diversification into 
the industrial chemical field. (Pd. or 
decl. $1 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$2.) Stockholders of National Dis- 
tillers and U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
will meet early in June to vote on a 
proposal to merge the two companies. 
Exchange of stock would be made on 
the basis of two shares of National for 
each share of U. S. Industrial Chem- 
icals. There are 499,241 shares of 
the latter company outstanding, of 
which National already holds 122,907 
shares (24.6 per cent), which were 
purchased from Air Reduction last 
June. 


Sears, Roebuck A 

This conservative issue has an out- 
standing earnings record and gives 
promise of further growth; recent 
price, 54. (Pd. 50c thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $2.75.) Both sales and net 
earnings established new highs in 
company’s fiscal year ended January 
31, 1951, with the former rising some 
18 per cent to $2.6 billion while net 
attained a record level of $6.08 per 
share vs. $4.58 a share in the pre- 
ceding fiscal period. Management 
states that appliances and other dur- 
able goods are plentiful enough to 
maintain “competitive selling condi- 
tions” but won’t be in such quantity 
as to produce a serious inventory con- 
dition. Over-all dollar volume in the 


first half of the year is expected to ex- 
ceed the level of a year ago while 
spring season sales (February 1 to 
July 15) may show a gain “of over 
ten per cent.” (Also FW, July 19.) 


Sharp & Dohme B. 
Currently priced at 43, stock repre- 
sents a fast-growing ethical drug 
producer. (Pd. 45c thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $1.70.) Although company 
is expected to set a new sales record 
this year, duplication of this feat in 
net income depends on whether larger 
volume and increased efficiency can 
offset higher costs and taxes. The 
new $4 million medical research lab- 
oratories at West Point, Pa., have 
been completed and are expected to be 
equipped and in production in the fall. 
New facilities are also being built to 
help meet increasing civilian and mili- 
tary defense requirements for blood 
plasma. (Also FW, Oct. 18.) 


Standard Oil (Cal.) A 

Stock is of investment quality; re- 
cent price, 46. (Pd. 65c thus far m 
1951; pd. 1950, $2.50 plus stock.) 
Because of lower heavy oil prices, 
earnings in the first half of 1950 de- 
clined 20 per cent, but increased de- 
mand and an improved price struc- 
ture boosted net sharply in the final 
half. As a result, profits for the full 
year increased to $5.26 per share 
from the $4.74 per share reported in 
1949. Operating outlook continues 
favorable and satisfactory earnings 
comparisons are in prospect over the 
near term at least. 


Youngstown Steel Door B 

Important stake in car building 
program has favorable intermediate 
term implications, but stock carries 
cyclical risks peculiar to industry; 
current price, 18. (Pd. 25c thus far 
in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.50 incl. 25c 
ext.) Barring material shortages, 
labor troubles and Government re- 
strictions and regulations, company 
expects to set new production and 
sales peaks this year. Necessity of 
maintaining an adequate freight car 
supply insures sufficient quantities of 
material for capacity operations well 
into 1952, at least. Earnings last year 
were equal to $2.19 a share compared 
with $1.05 in 1950. Excess profits 
tax base is estimated at between $3 
and $4 a share. 
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Further Advances 


By Drug Companies 


The nation's leading drug producers showed further 
growth in 1950. Expansion in antibiotics and work 


on blood plasma and vitamins highlighted activities 


By Joseph R. Lasser 


he history of the drug industry 

is one of steady progress in the 
fight against disease. While last 
year’s discoveries were not given the 
fanfare which accompanied the intro- 
duction of antihistamines late in 1949, 
several important conributions were 
made to the field of medicine. Early 
in 1950, Pfizer began distribution of 
terramycin, a new “broad spectrum” 
antibiotic which has been found ef- 
fective against some 54 human infec- 
tion. Sterling Drug has developed 
ion-exchange resins useful in the 
treatment of high blood pressure and 
similar illnesses which make salt-free 
diets necessary. Kutrol, a drug help- 
ful in treating peptic ulcers, has been 
discovered by Parke, Davis. Abbott 
Laboratories is studying an anti-epi- 
leptic drug, Paradione, and Commer- 
cial Solvents is testing a new addition 
to the antibiotic family, Prodigiosin. 


Unending Search 


Other companies also have added 
to the store of drugs available to 
the medical profession. Bristol-Myers, 
which brought 20 new specialties to 
the market of 1950, and the Lederle 
division of American Cyanamid, 
which marketed 37 new products, are 
typical in this respect. The search 
for new therapeutics is unending. 
John E. McKeen, president of 
Charles Pfizer & Company, has aptly 
described this process of supplanting 
old means of medication by new 
methods: “The chemical industry in- 
variably advances in the shadow of 
obsolescence.” 

Although research in new drugs 
was important in 1950, the pharma- 
ceutical companies recorded their 
most significant accomplishments in 
developing broader uses for items 
which have come into prominence in 
recent years. A definite trend in the 
10 
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combination of various antibiotics 
with sulfa compounds and other anti- 
biotics was witnessed. Sharpe & 
Dohme has developed Pentresamide 
tablets, which combine potassium 
penicillin G with three of the least 
toxic systemic sulfanomides. The 
drug is effective against a wider 
range of illnesses than either penicil- 
lin or sulfanomides alone and short- 
ens the period of treatment. Abbott 
Laboratories has created several sul- 
manilamide and penicillin or strepto- 
mycin products for use in the veterin- 
ary field. Bristol-Myers has begun 
marketing of penicillin and sulfa com- 
binations. Commercial Solvents has 
combined penicillin with bacitracin to 
form Pentracin, and Neobacin by 
joining penicillin with neomycin. In 
addition, Pfizer has announced two 
new antibiotics, Netropsin and Thio- 
lutin; the former is useful in insecti- 
cides and the latter in combatting 
fungi. 

In view of these developments, it is 
not surprising to note the marked in- 
increase in antibiotic sales in 1950. 
Penicillin production rose from 133.2 
trillion units in 1949 to approximate- 
ly 200 trillion units last year. As for 
the wide range antibiotics (aureomy- 
cin, chloromycetin and terramycin), 


output has soared from practically yi] 
in 1948 to about 32 million standar( 
dosage units per month. Today, anti. 
biotics comprise about 50 per cent of 
all drug sales. About one dollar out 
of every four spent in 1950 on pre. 
scription drugs went for antibiotics, 

Reflecting the impact of the Korean 
War, several companies are doin 
considerable work on blood plasma 
substitutes. PVP, produced by 
General Aniline & Film, and Dex. 
tran, manufactured by Commercial 
Solvents, are the leaders in the field, 
Recently, production of PVP was at 
a rate of 1,000 pounds per month at 
Aniline’s plant, but monthly output 
will be boosted sharply by May to 
approximately 15,000 pounds and a 
target of 60,000 pounds has been set 
for January 1952. Dextran, which 
has presented a sterile packaging 
problem to Commercial Solvents, cur. 
rently is being manufactured at a rate 
of less than 16,000 bottles per year, 
but the company states it could, with- 
in half a year, put itself in position 
to turn out 20 million bottles annual- 
ly. Schenley also has been working 
with PVP and Sharp & Dohme has 
evolved a dried plasma substitute. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities, 
Sterling Drug has tripled production 
of Aralen, the leading anti-malarial 
synthetic. Output is at a rate of 50 
million grams per year but by July 
will be boosted to about 120 million 
grams per year. At the same time, 
Sterling has developed Levophed, a 
blood pressure stimulant, for possible 
use in shock cases where patients fail 
to respond to blood plasma. 





















































































































Other Developments 





Strides by other enterprises have 
been just as important as those men- 
tioned. Merck has pared prices on 
Cortone, its cortisone product, to 
$19.20 per gram, a far cry from the 
$200 per gram price established when 
the drug was first offered less than 
two years ago. Armour has found 
significant new uses for Tryptar, 
which is derived from a_ pancreatic 
enzyme and has the power to dissolve 
dead tissue and other protein in 
wounds without affecting live tissue. 
Pfizer has created an elixir of 
crystalline terramycin hydrochloride, 
the only elixir of a broad spectrum 
antibiotic yet developed. Work has 
progressed on antihistamines and 
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vitamins ; a mumps vaccine has been 
created by Lederle and a long list of 
new dosage forms of drugs have 
graduated from the testing stage to 
general use. 

Gains were scored by all of the 
leading drug makers in 1950 and fur- 
ther improvement in sales is antici- 


pated during the current year. De- 
mand for antibiotics has been ex- 
cellent and output of newer products 
is steadily rising. Net income, how- 
ever, may be under moderate pressure 
owing to higher tax rates, although 
the dampening effect of higher levies 
will not be of significant proportions. 


Dividends are widely protected in al- 
most all cases, and several companies 
could increase distributions even if 
profits should remain around present 
levels. While yields, especially 
among the ethical drug producers, are 
modest, drug stocks as a group have 
attraction for conservative investors. 


Which Stocks Attractive After Recent Reaction? 


Here is a group of good grade issues currently much 


further under recent peaks than the market as a whole, 


although prospects are satisfactory and yields are liberal 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


hey market setback creates in- 


vestment opportunities, and the 
current phase is no exception to the 
rule. In the irregular downward re- 
adjustment of relative values many 
issues of good grade undergo greater 
percentage setbacks than the market 
as a whole, and often are slower to 
rally than the more volatile specula- 
tive stocks. 

Market traders, always alert to 
short term opportunities, are quick to 
gauge changes in the technical posi- 
tion of individual stocks, and as a 
reaction runs its course they provide 
substantial buying support for specu- 
lative issues which are thus in posi- 
tion to pace a rally or recovery when 
the market turns. 


Investors Cautious 


Investors, however, are slower to 
act. As a result, issues in which 
speculative interest has been relative- 
ly small frequently find little support 
on the way down and are likely to 
lag the general list when recovery sets 
in, thus affording investors oppor- 
tunity to select attractive additions to 
portfolios. 

The eight issues tabulated represent 
a selection of good grade stocks in 
the last-named category. Along with 
the entire market they declined dur- 
ing the recent broad reaction of the 
list. Setbacks from peak prices 
ranged from 12 per cent to more than 
15 per cent, contrasting with a decline 
of less than five per cent in the Dow- 
Jones industrial average which re- 
acted from 255.71, where it topped 
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out on February 13, to 243.95 regis- 
tered on March 14. 

The eight stocks represent as many 
different industries, and each occupies 
a prominent position in its field. The 
list comprises (1) the leading manu- 
facturer of industrial and therapeutic 
gases, welding equipment and hospital 
supplies; (2) the third largest maker 
of glass containers, tableware and 
allied products; (3) one of the princi- 
pal makers of a diversified line of 
proprietary and ethical drugs and 
toiletries; (4) an important manu- 
facturer of truck-type tractors and 
other vehicles, serving the farm, con- 
struction, extractive, transportation 
and other industries; (5) one of the 
larger makers of cellulose acetate 
yarns and fabrics, with steadily 
widening interests in chemicals and 
plastics; (6) the seventh largest in- 
tegrated steel maker; (7) a promi- 
nent tobacco manufacturer, its princi- 
pal product being Old Gold cigarettes, 
and (8) the operator of the world’s 
largest department store (Macy’s), 
with other stores in a number of the 


large cities of the country—also oper- 
ating radio broadcasting and telecast- 
ing stations. 

All have excellent earnings rec- 
ords, and prospects, and are rated 
B-plus or better in FINANCIAL 
Wortp’s Independent Appraisals of 
Listed Stocks. Dividend records are 
excellent, Bristol-Myers, the senior in 
this respect, dating its years of unin- 
terrupted payments from 1900. Air 
Reduction, second in long-term divi- 
dend payments, has made distribu- 
tions to its stockholders since 1917. 
Anchor Hocking Glass, Caterpillar 
Tractor, P. Lorillard & Company and 
R. H. Macy & Company also have 
paid dividends since before the de- 
pression of the early 1930's, while, 
with the exception of 1933, Inland 
Steel has been in the dividend col- 
umn since 1917. Celanese Corporation 
omitted payments only in 1938, pay- 
ing its initial dividend in 1936. 


Merit Consideration 


Yields are comparatively liberal, 
ranging from 5.3 per cent on Air Re- 
duction and Bristol-Myers to 6.2 per 
cent on Caterpillar Tractor, on the 
basis of current prices and indicated 
1951 payments. Individually or as a 
group the issues merit consideration 
by investors seeking reasonable in- 
come and prospects of capital en- 
hancement. 


Well-Rated Issues in Good Position 


7~—Earned—_, 


-——Sales—, Per Share -——Dividends——_ 1951 Recent 

Company 1949 1950 1949 1950 Since 1950 *1951 High Price 
Air Reduction ....... $89.7 $98.1 $2.26 $3.15 1917 $1.00 $0.70 31 27 
Anchor Hocking Glass 70.5 83.7 2.91 3.87 1929 1.90 0.40 3034 26 
Bristol-Myers ....... 42.9 52.1 1.78 3.01 1900 1.60 0.40 353% 31 
Caterpillar Tractor .. 254.8 337.3 4.89 7.49 1925 2.25 1.50 55% 48 
Celanese Corp: ...... 171.3 232.5 3.19 6.39 1939 2.55 0.75 5634 50 
Inland Steel ......... 345.8 459.2 5.11 7.76 1940 3.50 0.75 62% 53 
Lorillard (P.) Co..... 153.5 167.9 2.73 2.69 1932 1.85 0.30 25% 23 
Macy (R. H.) & Co... a321.3 b194.3  a3.35 b3.07 1927 2.00 1.00 38 34 


~ © Declared or paid to April 11. a—Year ended July 31 of following year. 


January 27 1951. 


b—Six months ended 
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Muddled Only the Kremlin can 
Foreign derive any satisfaction 

- from this nation’s mud- 
Policies 


dled policies with re- 
gard to foreign affairs. One example 
of this concerns the repeated dis- 
putes between the Truman Adminis- 
tration in Washington and General 
Douglas MacArthur, who last week 
was relieved, by Presidential direc- 
tive, of all his commands in the Far 
East despite his brilliant handling of 
a difficult assignment. 

As the commanding general of the 
United Nations forces fighting in 
Korea, to which we have contributed 
more in manpower than any other 
nation, he certainly knew what was 
going on in the combat zone. But 
when he recently made an offer to 
negotiate a field truce with the Chi- 
nese Communists, a howl immediately 
went forth from the brass hats in the 
Pentagon and in the United Nations 
that the General had exceeded his au- 
thority. At the same time the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ordered the General 
to clear with Washington any future 
utterances of a politicai nature. 

The policy dispute then flamed 
anew several times. And each time our 
commander in the Orient received a 
rebuke which was unwarranted in 
the opinion of the public at large. A 
military commander in the field 
should not be hamstrung in exercising 
his authority. Whenever this has 
happened in the past, it has not 
worked. 

The heckling of General MacAr- 
thur finally finds him recalled from 
his assignment, and consequently we 
have lost the services of one of our 
ablest soldiers and statesmen, a man 
thoroughly acquainted with the Far 
East and the way of thinking of the 
people there. And this only because 
of our muddled foreign policies. 
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Politics Both the Kefauver crime 
Under investigating committee 
Fire and the Fulbright inquiry 


into the lending practices 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration have laid bare the extent 
te which crooked politics have pene- 
trated the Government to the detri- 
ment of law-abiding citizens. 

The graft and bribery exposed by 
these investigations exceeds that of 
any previous scandal with which the 
nation has been confronted in its en- 
tire history. 

Both the Kefauver and Fulbright 
exposures have let out noxious odors. 
The rot uncovered, for example, has 
extended to politicians whose positions 
of high favor with the White House 
were permitted to influence the ac- 
tivities of the RFC. This Govern- 
ment arm was originally organized in 
the early ‘thirties as a temporary 
agency designed to help banks and 
other institutions through the depres- 
sion period. 

Our President, in his easy-going 
way, has repeatedly denied any alle- 
gations of political influence among 
members of his Administration and 
has even stated that his immediate 
official family is above suspicion but 
the evidence uncovered upon investi- 
gation is to the contrary. 

He will find it exceedingly difficult 
however, ever to convince an aroused 
public that his Administration is in 
the clear. And it is to be hoped that 
the growing sentiment among the 
populace for a complete clean up of 
the Augean stable in our Government, 
for which a stiff brush and a resolute 
hand are needed, will be sufficient to 
force action which will carry the job 
to completion. 


Page 


Heavy One cause of justified 
te complaint is the fact that 

from the time the late 
Burden 


President Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt began to tax-and-tax 
and spend-and-spend there has never 
been an earnest effort made in the 
halls of Congress to restudy our tax 
laws for the purpose of simplifying 
them and removing the numerous in- 
equities which have been allowed to 
creep in. This is especially so with 
regard to the numerous duplications 
under the present tax laws. 

It is true, and no one quibbles with 
the fact so frequently advanced, that 
we should prepare the nation for the 
eventuality of large-scale global war- 
fare, but even the expenditures 
granted for such a purpose are too 
loosely authorized. Before it is ap- 
proved, a budget for military pre- 
paredness should be very carefully 
thought out to guard against over- 
expenditure. But this is far from 
what has been practiced. 

Under the circumstances, it is not 
at all surprising that William M. 
Jefiers, former president of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, protests that we are 
constantly allowing billions to go 
down rat holes through Government 
extravagance; or that Ernest T. 
Weir, chairman of National Steel 
Corporation, should complain that 
each year the Government is draining 
off in taxes more and more of the 
earnings of American corporate en- 
terprise. 

When such conditions exist, it is 
only natural that a siphoning off of 
initiative on the part of both indi- 
viduals and corporations will result. 
Yet we cannot afford to have this 
happen, for without the stimulus of 
initiative a nation cannot long con- 
tinue to forge ahead—instead it be- 
gins to retrogress. 
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Highlights of the Year’s Operations... .1950 


- 49 “, 
REPAIRING PG&E TRANS-BAY CABLE Wij 
“BAY 1” a trans-bay cable bringing power 
to San Francisco is being repaired follow- 5 

ing damage inflicted by a ship’s anchor. i] 


San Franeisco’s skyline and San Francisco- === 
Oakland Bay Bridge in background. : 


ae Se sae, 

































GROSS OPERATING REVENUES exceeded those of the previous year by $20,213,000, or 9.3%, reaching 
a new peak of $237,437,000. Moderately higher rates charged for both gas and electric service contributed to 
this gain. 


SALES OF ELECTRICITY totaled 11,042,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and sales of gas 172,683,000,000 cubic 
| feet, exceeding the corresponding figures in 1949 by 8.6% and 3.9%, respectively. 


MORE NEW CUSTOMERS were connected to our lines than in any previous year, except 1948. The gain 
was 126,995, bringing to 2,386,210 the number served at the year-end in all branches of our operations. 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES aggregated $168,634,000, compared with the peak of $192,480,000 
established in the previous year. These expenditures will be further reduced in 1951. 


THE “SUPER INCH” gas transmission line for the importation of gas from Texas and New Mexico into 
Northern and Central California was completed and placed in commercial operation at the end of the year. 


NEW SECURITIES aggregating $158,904,000 par value were successfully marketed. This was the largest 
financing ever carried on by the Company in a single year. 


THERE WAS A GAIN of 10,031 in the number of those participating in the ownership of the Company. 
At the year-end the Company had 170,498 stockholders of record. 


HIGHER ELECTRIC RATES totaling $8,800,000 on an annual basis were placed in effect April 15, 1950. 
This was our first increase in electric rates in thirty years. 


AN APPLICATION was filed with the California Public Utilities Commission to increase gas rates $18,275,000 
annually, effective in 1951. In January 1951 the Commission established interim rates increasing revenues 
$7,000,000 annually, effective February 18, 1951, pending completion of hearings and final action on the 
application. 


NET EARNINGS for the common stock were $2.62 per share, based on average shares outstanding, com- 
pared with abnormally low earnings of $2.10 per share in the previous year. 


President 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY in francisco 6, caurornia 


A copy of our 1950 Annual Report te Stockholders will be supplied upon request to E. J. Beckett, Treasurer 





































Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding-Figuring Ma- 
chines are fast, accurate, 
touch-operated. They get 
more work done at less 


“Office Of The Year” 
plaque, awarded to John 
Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Boston, Mass., 
for offices employing more 
than 500 people — by the 
Office Management and 
Equipment Magazine. 














cost ... with less effort. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Award Winner, Uses UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
Adding Machines... Hundreds of Them! 


Congratulations to John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company on its award of “Office Of The Year!” 


Such an honor could not have been won without the most 
modern office systems and equipment . . . and Underwood 
is happy that our products played a part in this success story. 

John Hancock, in fact, uses over 200 Underwood Sund- 
strand Adding Machines in their home office in Boston and 
more than 700 in their branch offices throughout the United 
States. They also use Underwood Sundstrand Accounting 
Machines, Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines 


...Adding Machines of the Hour 








and Underwood Standard and Electric Typewriters. 

To post yourself on the Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machine and what it can do for your business, 
send for the new illustrated folder. Or ask your local 
Underwood representative for a demonstration. 


















Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines ... Accounting Machines... 
Typewriters... Carbon Paper ... Ribbons 


New York 16, N. Y. 


Toronto 1, Canada 











One Park Avenue 





Underwood Limited 





Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Failure of last week’s rally to carry through, and continued 


weakness in bond and commodity prices, indicate the reaction 


is not yet completed. But longer term trend remains bullish 


Although the rally which took place April 4-5-6 
was by all odds the most convincing move of this 
type to develop since the February highs were 
established, it failed to generate any great amount 
of enthusiasm among investors and soon petered 
out. In the meantime, commodity prices, have 
shown continued softening tendencies, and bonds 
have done the same. Government bonds have 
slipped to the lowest levels witnessed since before 
the war. Upon successful completion of the ex- 
change offer for the restricted 24%4s of 1967-72, 
which resulted in a swap of almost $13.5 billion of 
these obligations for non-marketable 234s, the Fed- 
eral Reserve left the old issues pretty much to their 
own devices, and the June maturity has declined 


to 98 22/32. 


The failure of the stock market rally to carry 
through and the adverse action of bonds and com- 
modities indicate that the reaction in effect since 
February is not yet completed. Presumably we 
will now witness another test of the 242-44 and 79 
levels in the Dow-Jones industrial and rail aver- 
ages. This may take several more weeks, or even 
longer, but even if these support points are violated 
there is no necessity to anticipate a violent further 


drop. And the chances appear good that they will 
hold. 


Regardless of near term trends, there seems no 


reason to alter the prevailing opinion that the bull 
market will eventually go on to new highs, barring 
unexpected major developments in the military or 
diplomatic spheres. During the summer and fall, 
the rate of Government defense outlays (as dis- 
tinguished from orders) will rise steadily, and by 
that time the deflationary influence of present heavy 
inventories may well have abated. Congress is un- 
likely to impose any effective controls over farm 
prices and may even relax the half-hearted measures 
now in effect. Nor is it likely to impose materially 
larger individual income taxes in the lower and 
medium brackets. 
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Personal income in February was 12 per cent 
ahead of year-earlier totals despite a drop of $10.2 
billion in transfer payments, which reflects dis- 
bursement of the large GI insurance dividend early 
last year. Wages and salaries rose from $131.5 
billion (annual rate) to $158.7 billion. Now that 
labor has finally achieved representation at the 
policy-making level with the establishment of the 
Mobilization Advisory Board, there can be little 
question that the recent gingerly approach to wage 
stabilization will become even less effective, leading 
to-renewed advances in costs and prices. 


Government economists recently estimated 
that total corporate profits in the first quarter of 
1951, at an annual rate, amounted to $26.7 billion, 
an all-time record, despite price ceilings and higher 
costs and taxes. Superficially at least, this is en- 
couraging news for investors since it provides 
added slack in the margin of dividend coverage. 
But several qualifications must be made. For one 
thing, this is a very rough estimate, made only nine 
days after the close of the period in question. Fur- 
thermore, it undoubtedly includes an unstated but 
probably large amount of inventory profits quite 
capable of vanishing overnight. In the fourth quar- 
ter of 1950, these paper profits equaled $8.5 billion. 


Signs pointing to an inventory recession over 
the next several months have now multiplied to 
such an extent that this development has come to 
be generally anticipated, even in Washington. The 
Commerce Department has just reported that busi- 
ness inventories rose to $65.1 billion in February, 
$1.8 billion more than the record January total. 
while sales declined. A continuation of these trends 
is likely to be disclosed when March figures are 
published. But there is no good reason to an- 
ticipate that correction of this situation will in- 
volve undue hardship, and many reasons to assume 
that it will soon be over. Thus, stock prices may 
not be greatly affected by it from now on. 


Written April 12, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 















Industrial Output Rises 


Higher output of durable goods—particularly 
iron and steel, automobiles and machinery—lifted 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction to a new postwar record in March, at 223 
(1935-39 = 100), a two-point rise over the Janu- 
ary and February figure of 221. Much of the rise, 
however, reflected higher prices. The FRB esti- 
mates that gross national product (sum total of all 
goods and services) rose by $16 billion in March 
to a seasonally-adjusted annual rate of $316 bil- 
lion, but of this five per cent gain only a little 
more than 1.5 per cent apparently comprised in- 
creased output. The automobile industry neverthe- 
less gave a good account of itself with first quar- 
ter unit production of nearly 2.0 million cars and 
trucks, 20.5 per cent over the similar 1950 period 
with the independent makers, Nash excepted, scor- 
ing the largest gains. Meanwhile employment in 
early March set a new record for the month with 
nearly 60.2 million persons in farm and non-farm 
jobs while unemployment shrank to slightly over 
2.1 million, nearly two million under the year- 
earlier figure. 


Record Steel Production 


For the first time in history production of steel 
is running in excess of two million tons a week, 
each of the first two weeks this month topping the 
goal at which the industry has been shooting for 
several months. The first quarter of the year also 
set a new all-time record of more than 25 million 
tons. Thus far in April the industry has operated 
at an annual rate of 110 million tons, which sug- 
gests that, despite possible hot weather slowdowns 
and other presently unforeseen interruptions, pro- 
duction will run ahead of original predictions of 
106 million tons for the year. New capacity sched- 
uled for completion this year and next is calculated 
to increase rated annual capacity to 117 million 
tons by the end of 1952—possibly even to within 
striking distance of President Truman’s plea for 
120 million tons. Notwithstanding the high level 
of output and: reports of slowing business in some 
consuming industries, many users are having diffi- 
culty in getting adequate supplies because of set- 
asides for defense business, which is beginning to 
come forward in slightly better volume. 


Freight Traffic 
The New York Central’s layoff of possibly 4,000 


employes actually along its lines was prompted by 
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local conditions and will be only temporary. After 
reporting a January profit, the Central lost nearly 
$10.1 million in February owing to a switchmen’s 
strike, while a much smaller loss in March (about 
$700,000) just about offset the January profit. 
Although the regional Shippers Advisory Boards 
have predicted an over-all increase of 6.5 per cent 
in total freight carloadings during the second quar- 
ter, a decline of 1.7 per cent is expected for the 
Ohio Valley region with an increase of only 3.9 
per cent in the Atlantic States including New York. 
But while the Central cites lack of rate increases 
to compensate for higher wage costs, the ICC has 
authorized an interim increase of four per cent for 
the eastern roads and is now considering an over- 
all 15 per cent rise in rates which would include 
the original (January) request for a six per cent 
rise. Most other major railroads, including the 
Pennsylvania, report no plans for general layoffs. 

Although there has been some decline in mis- 
cellaneous freight loadings and the movement of 
coal, lumber shipments have been 16 to 20 per 
cent above a year ago and grain is moving in 
greater volume than usual because of higher prices. 
Net income of the Class I railroads for the first two 
months of 1951 is estimated at $53 million vs. 
only $5 million in the same 1950 period when traffic 
was affected by work stoppages in the coal, auto- 
mobile and other industries. 


Coffee Prices 


Numerous reasons have been advanced for the 
current high price of coffee. Record demand, 
higher shipping and handling charges and in- 
creased costs in other directions have all played a 
part but these factors have not been entirely re- 
sponsible. Back in the early days of the New Deal 
world markets were so glutted with coffee and 
prices were so low that growers found it more 
advantageous to burn part of the crop than to ex- 
port it. Our farm subsidy program at that time 
created artificially high prices for cotton and large 
coffee growers in Brazil leased part of their planta- 
tions to cotton growers. Despite the present high 
price for coffee, growers are reluctant to replant 
the acreage now devoted to cotton since it takes 
ten years for coffee trees to reach the bearing stage. 
There is little likelihood, therefore, that the tight 
situation in coffee will be alleviated in the near 
future by any substantial increase in supplies, al- 
though consumer resistance to high prices may 
bring about a further restriction in demand. Coffee 
drinkers, among others, are now paying for the 
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unsound farm policies followed by the Administra- 
tion in recent years. 


Detergent Outlook Clouded 


Chemical scarcities are beginning to pinch the 
booming detergent field. Production grew from an 
annual rate of 250 million pounds in 1947 to ap- 
proximately one billion pounds a year at the start 
of 1951. But the outlook is clouded by the tight- 
ness of supplies of components such as benzene, 
sulfuric acid and other chemicals plus the likeli- 
hood that some materials will be subject to alloca- 
tion in the near future. Output of such detergents 
as are especially used by housewives is in uncertain 
position, since the impact of shortages or restric- 
tions will fall on items least essential to the na- 
tional defense effort. Leading producers—which 
include the major soap companies—are worried 
about the future but believe they can “get along.” 
It is possible, however, that some production may 
have to be shifted into regular soap manufacture. 


Wool Prices Dip 


Although wool is in a good statistical position 
since world demand has been increasing during the 
last few years while production and stocks have 
been declining, raw wool prices in world markets 
have begun to ease. Several reasons are apparent: 
Government suspension of further stock-pile pur- 
chases has contributed to the slow-up in shipments, 
while various textile blends other than the tradi- 
tional all-wool clothing are being considered by 
the Armed Forces. Another factor is the scare 
buying by weavers and wool clothing makers 
which continued right up to the price freeze in 
January. If this buying had been spread over a 
normal period, with less pressure on prices, the 
wool market would be in a healthier state today but 
the Government as well as private industry prob- 
ably bought too much within too short a time. 


With wool clothing prices on the ascendant, sales 
are not especially brisk and over-abundant inven- 
tories have caused another scare. Other textiles 
as well, including rayon cloths and cotton, also 
are in a temporary slump and a flurry of cut-price 
sales by overstocked retail stores is now predicted. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Pacific Gas & Electric has applied to the FPC 
for authority to construct facilities which would 
increase its Arizona-California pipeline capacity by 
about 150 million cubic feet daily, at a cost of 
$19.4 million. 

American Home Products has acquired a plant 
site in a Buenos Aires suburb to expand pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing facilities in Argentina. 

Simmons Company has received a $4 million 
hospital bed order for the Armed Forces. 

Radio Corporation’s RCA Victor Division has 
reduced operations at four plants because of ma- 
terial shortages and change-over to defense work. 

Commonwealth Edison’s Northern Illinois sub- 
sidiary has ordered two 150,000-kilowatt generat- 
ing units for a new Chicago generating station, 
which it is expected will be in operation late in 


1954. 


Other Corporate News 


Du Pont’s first quarter sales are reported 40 
per cent above the same 1950 period and earnings 
increased more than eight per cent above last year. 

Dr. Pepper has formed a new subsidiary to sell 
vending machines to franchised bottlers and bot- 
tling subsidiaries. 

Defense orders are presently taking 28 per cent 
of the output of Wolverine Tube, a division of 
Calumet & Hecla. 

Beneficial Industrial Loan stockholders vote 
April 30 on change in company’s name to Beneficial 
Loan Corporation. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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SELECTED ISSUES 
























Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 














Bonds 






investment caliber of individual issues. 






Recent 
Price 


U.S. Gov’t Savings 2%4s, Series G 100 







American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 95 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
ne ere 100 
Ciies Service’ Ss: 1977 5..2.4..%.0 97 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999 96 
Illinois Central joint 4%4s, 1963 104 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 94 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 100 











prices below par. 







Preferred Stocks 






ment purposes. 






Recent 

Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 132 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 113 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 110 








Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 101 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 100 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum..... 78 





Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 43 

















1950 1951 1949 
American Home Products $2.00 $0.50 $2.77 











Dow Chemical ........ *2.00 *1.20 b2.68 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 040 1.92 
General Electric....... 3.80 1.35 4.36 
* General Foods ........ 2.45 1.20 3.45 
Int'l Business Machines 94.00 1.00 12.04 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 150 2.86 





Southern Calif. Edison.. 2.00 1.00 3.19 
Standard Oil of Calif... 92.50 0.65 4.74 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.00 3.20 
United Biscuit ........ 1.80 0.40 | 5.35 
















{ Also paid 5% in stock. 
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_ These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 


Net Call 
Yield Price 
2.50% *Not 
3.05 105 
3.90 Not 
3.12 105 
3.12 100 
2.90 103% 
4.05 105 
3.05 106 
4.50 105 


Yield 


5.30% 
5.31 
4.55 
4.46 
5.00 
5.60 
4.49 
4.65 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


1950 


$3.06 
b3.16 
2.32 
6.01 
c3.03 
12.05 
5.88 
3.18 
5.26 
4.31 
4.92 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 


Call 
Price 
Not 

Not 
Not 
108 
105 
(1960) 
100 
50 





-Dividends—, -—Earnings—~ Recent 


Price 
33 
87 
28 
55 
45 

206 
52 
33 
46 
56 
32 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. *Also paid 2%% in stock. 





Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the large propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

——— Dividends —___, 
Paid 1941-50 Paid Paid Recent 
Since Average 1950 1951 Price 


American Stores .... 1938 $1.27 $2.00 $1.00 36 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 4.50 154 
Borden Company..... 1889 2.06 2.80 0.60 49 


Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 0.50 31 
Household Finance... 1926 1.65 2.20 io. ‘So 
Mess, Gackt). sscics 1918 2.60 3.00 150 «456 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 3.52 2.00 53 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 3.00 2.00 40 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 3.00 0.90 67 
Pacific Gas-& Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 1.00 32 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.23 135 0.37% 28 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 2.00 0.50 33 


Safeway Stores...... 1927 1.15 2.40 0.60 37 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 1.35 0.30 27 
Sterling Drug........ 1902 1.87 2.50 0.50 38 
Texas Company...... 1902 2.70 6.50 100 92 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 3.14 4.00 0.75 50 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 5.00 3.50 101 
United Fruit ........ 1899 §=2.35 4.50 2.50 69 


Walgreen Company... 1933 1.70 1.85 0.40 28 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 





--Dividends—, -—Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1949 1950 Price 


Allied - Stores <.6066400% $3.00 $1.50 c$2.80 c$3.65 43 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 1.00 9.68 12.15 54 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 300 050 224 709 .33 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.20 0.84 118 13 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 0.50 423 587 39 


Firestone Tire ........ 5.00 2.00 £8.82 £16.76 89 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 0.50 4.33 5.83 31 
Freeport Sulphur...... 5.00 125 7.38 846 81 
General Amer. Transport 3.00 0.75 5.62 495 55 
General Motors ....... 6.00 100 7.32 9.38 52 
Glidden Company ..... 2.10 ‘ e0.70 e1.29 34 


1.25 
Kennecott Copper...... 5.50 125 445 815 7 
Mathieson Chemical... 1.50 0.40 2.57 3.32 35 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 1.75 650 843 58 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 0.50 450 7.26 32 
0.50 


Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 650 843 31 


Siadtes Wb oes convex 200 1.00 369 3.09 36 
1 Fei oe ON eisoa: a Bien 345. 0.75 539. 728. & 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 0.50 3.32 3.49 29 





c—Nine months. e—Three months ended January 31 of the 
following year. f—Years ended October 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Steel plant promoters with small investment get Federal 


loan and fast amortization—W ashington in need of new ad- 


jective for emergencies—OPS orders are still ambiguous 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—One early 
certificate allowing fast amortization 
covers a proposed steel plant, whose 
$10 million erection cost is being 
financed by the Government. The 
promoters paid in a few thousand 
dollars capital, incorporated in Dela- 
ware and filled out the application 
blank. The Commerce Department 
analysts didn’t endorse the proposal 
because, among other things, those 
behind it hadn’t proved their capacity 
to run a steel business. 

This and other applications, it has 
been explained to a Congressional 
Committee, were accepted because at 
the start there was such a rush of 
work. A critical examiner’s report 
either came in late or was overlooked. 
Meanwhile, the promoters have ob- 
tained both the loan and the right to 
fast depreciation. If they don't 
know the steel business, they can 
hire somebody who does, or sell their 
stock, which presumably would be 
worth more than they paid in. 

Sometimes it’s one of the well 
known companies that, in retrospect, 
seems to have pulled a fast one; 
sometimes it’s a group of almost 
anonymous individuals. Congress- 
men don’t like the results and are 
trying to figure out some way -to 
take back a little of what has been 
given. Companies that take all of 
the depreciation they are allowed and 
then operate the fully depreciated 


plants may have to pay some extra 
tax, 


The Government seems to need 
a system of graded emergencies. 
From 1945 to June 1950 there was 
the mere normal emergency, after 
which there quickly came, with the 
attack on Korea, a Grade “A” emer- 
gency. Administrators fear that 
this is taken less seriously than at 
first, so that a higher emergency may 
have to be evoked. 


APRIL 18, 1951 


There’s some negative evidence 
in Washington that businessmen 
aren’t driving themselves too hard in 
following OPS rules, which were 
drawn up in haste and are am- 
biguous ; if you point out a particular 
ambiguity, the chances are that the 
draftsman is hearing about it for the 
first time. If the controls were 
catching on, there’d have been a mul- 
titude of wire and letter queries at 
once, as in OPA days. 

It’s the little things that .would 
cause trouble for sellers, if they were 
bothering to be troubled at all. For 
instance, the newest order on retail 
ceilings sets up a rule for “oilcloth 
and paper household needs,” includ- 
ing bags, doilies and drapes, but not 
toilet tissue, which is a big grocers’ 
item. No grocers inquired. Soap is 
not listed among “Cleaning Sup- 
plies,” though powders are; at the 
moment, there’s some dispute about 
whether soap is a “Cleanser” or a 
“Fat and Oil,” and so regulated else- 
where. 

In the nature of things, there must 
be hundreds of loose sections. <A 
man whose job is to decide can now- 
adays be comfortably “in conference” 
when he’s asked for a ruling. The 
OPA lawyers, in contrast, didn’t 
dare. It was patent that their regula- 
tions were taken seriously and so 
had to be made clear as fast as pos- 


sible. 


One reason that prices haven’t 
gone up as much since Korea as in 
the corresponding World War II 
period is that fewer people were en- 
riched as fast. In 1940, there were 
probably millions who were dirt- 
poor ; their first good-paying jobs in 
years had to bring forth a vast buy- 
ing wave. This time, in contrast, 
the buying wave seemed to have con- 
sisted exclusively of hoarding; no 
new market was created. 





Much of the Government red- 
tape was created as a check on cor- 


ruption. That’s why a lot of the 
Government buying is on sealed bids. 
It’s supposed to insure against sales- 
men’s bribes. There are tortuous 
rules for those setting specifications— 
again in order to insure against favor- 
ing a personal benefactor. Finally, 
there’s the whole Government Ac- 
counting Office, whose rules require 
a three volume thesis. 

Corruption may sometimes be in- 
spired by a desperate effort to cut 
red tape. This would cover, of 
course, only the minor sins—the gift 
for the man who gets you the priority 
you're entitled to anyway or who 
hurries along an export license. The 
five per centers cultivate friendships 
among the lower rank civil service 
workers. The questionable loans, on 
the other hand, were arranged with 
the bosses. 

Now, there’s a whole spate of in- 
vestigations. The outcome, legisla- 
tively, may be to give administrators 
less discretion. Thus there would be 
still more red tape and greater moti- 
vation by those dealing with Govern- 
ment to corrupt. It’s doubtful that 
any restraint will be put on Congress- 
men who may inadvertently create 
for themselves a little monopoly on 
doing favors. 


It’s a fact that businessmen com- 
ing to Washington, as a matter of 
course, ask the question, “Who gets 
paid?” People do pay for all sorts 
of silly things—for an introduction 
to a Senator who keeps a “Welcome” 
or “Come In” sign on his door. The 
Senator in turn is asked for an in- 
troduction to some bureau chief. 

Jerome Shoenfeld 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 










GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area. Produces a 
vide range of carbon steel products. . . is 
a major supplier of all types of steel for 
the automotive industry. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. World’s largest in- 
dependent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other impor- 
tant steel products. 





STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Unit of Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 
Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufacturer 
of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 









THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Buffalo, New York. Blast furnace divi- 
ion. A leading producer of various grades 
of merchant pig iron for foundry use. 








NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Coal mines and properties in Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Supplies 
high grade metallurgical coal for the 
tremendous needs of National Steel. 


National 








National Steel is a progressive steel producer. 


It is progressive in growth and in vision . . . in the development of new 


methods and the pioneering of new processes. Its record of accomplishment 
is the record of an important part of the modernization of the steel industry. 


A National Steel division installed America’s first fully continuous 4-high 
hot strip mill. It pioneered the electrolytic process of coating steel with pro- 


tective metals. 


Today National Steel operates the largest and fastest electrolytic plating 
lines in the world . . . is the largest independent producer of tin plate. 


In one year, National Steel put into operation the world’s three largest 
open hearth furnaces. It is now operating a huge 400-ton-per-day oxygen 
plant—another forward step in steel-producing efficiency. 


This is National Steel . . . constantly improving, constantly expanding . . . 
one of America’s largest and most progressive makers of steel. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 





CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
sive holdings in Great Lakes region. 
National Steel is also participating in the 








.development of new Labrador-Quebec 


iron ore fields. 





NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Located in Houston, Texas. Recently 
erected warehouse covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides facilities for distribution of 
steel products throughout Southwest, 








Serving Anenica 
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Major Pipeline 





Begins Operations 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line recently has initiated 
deliveries to the New York area. Rising consumer 
demand indicates substantial additional expansion 


he world’s longest pipeline is 

rapidly reaching full scale opera- 
tion. Ground breaking for the start of 
construction of Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line took place May 23, 1949. 
Twenty months later on January 16, 
1951, the 1,840 mile line from the 
Rio Grande Valley to New York City 
was completed and deliveries were 
formally begun to the line’s five New 
York utility customers. 

Initial capacity of the line aggre- 
gated 250 million cubic feet per day 
but with additional compressor sta- 
tions steadily coming into service, ca- 
pacity is rising swiftly. By March 15, 
total daily deliveries reached 350 mil- 
lion cubic feet and as of April 1 they 
were averaging 380 million cubic feet. 
Schedules call for 505 million cubic 
feet per day by May 15, the author- 
ized maximum for the northeastern 
seaboard area. 


Gigantic Task 


To accomplish the gigantic task of 
bringing gas to New York, lines 
were laid through mountainous coun- 
try and bridges were built, with some 
40 major river crossings necessary. 
Gas from 54 fields along the Texas- 
Louisiana Gulf Coast was tapped; 
650 miles of gathering line were con- 
structed to obtain supplies. 

Beneficiaries of the huge new en- 
terprise are the 15 million individual 
customers who are receiving service. 
Users are located all along the line: 
in Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia 
and the Atlantic Seaboard states all 
the way to New York. New York 
utilities alone expect to save some $15 
million per year in operating costs. 
Consolidated Edison calculates its 
fuel oil savings at over $8 million an- 
nually while Brooklyn Union and 
Long Island Lighting look for their 
fuel bills and other costs to drop in 
the neighborhood of $3 million per 
year. 
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These savings, in the course of 
time, will be reflected in the gas bills 
of individual customers. However, 
consumers should not expect imme- 
diate reductions to result. 

Investors have placed some $235 
million in the venture. Of the total 
some $60 million represents equity 
capital and $175 million consists of 
debt securities. On an estimated rate 
base of approximately $240 million 
and an estimated capacity of 505 mil- 
lion cubic feet daily, the company 
testified before the FPC last year that 
earnings of $1.93 per common share 
could be realized. 

Since last fall, however, Transcon- 
tinental has received authorization for 
delivery of an additional 50 million 
cubic feet per day to customers in the 
southern states below Virginia; this 
has boosted potential earning capacity 
above $2.00 per share. Work on this 
project and construction of a 27-mile 
extension to the Connecticut border 
for delivery to Northeastern Gas 
Transmission (a New England dis- 
tributor) plus an eleven-mile auxi- 
liary across New York harbor and 
Staten Island to Brooklyn, comprise 
the company’s expansion program for 
1951. Total cost will be about $19 
million. 


These changes will not mark the 
end of the company’s growth. Poten- 
tial expansion dwarfs 1951 plans. Ex- 
isting demands have prompted Trans- 
continental to prepare an application 
to the FPC for about 200 million 
cubic feet per day of new facilities, 
And President Claude Williams has 
predicted that demand in the New 
York area based on the pattern shown 
in other cities following the introduc- 
tion of natural gas will rise tenfold in 
the next five years. By next spring, 
the company believes it will be neces- 
sary to begin “looping”’ its line to lift 
capacity. Through looping with 30- 
inch pipe, capacity can be increased 
by 61 per cent without altering or 
adding to the number or size of com- 
pressor stations. Thus capacity could 
be increased close to 900 million cubic 
feet per day. 

The looping and expansion con- 
templated by Transcontinental Gas 
would be completed in four stages 
over a five-year period. At the conclu- 
sion of this program in 1956 the ca- 
pacity of the company would be 
approximately 1.4 billion cubic feet 
daily. While future circumstances 
may prevent this goal from being 
reached, the years ahead ° should 
nevertheless see marked increases in 
the size of the system. 

Earnings should reflect the growth 
of the company. Income was nominal 
last year, only $32,155 net revenue 
being received from gas sales. Earn- 
ings will probably range between 
$1.60 and $1.80 per common share 
this year, although projections are 
uncertain. In 1952, net of better than 
$2.00 per share seems a reasonable 
expectation with higher levels in sight 
for 1953 and later years. 


Current Outlook 


Despite the prospects of substantial 
earnings, dividends to shareholders 
do not seem probable within the next 
year or so; and when initiated, cash 
payments doubtless will be small in 
comparison with net because of the 
additional expansion projects that are 
contemplated, as well as the com 
pany’s leveraged capitalization. Thus, 
recent prices of around 22 for the 
stock are looking fairly far into the 
future, although the enterprise does 
have promising longer term growth 
prospects. : 
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Would You Like a Copy 
of Our 1950 
Annual Report? 


Annual Reports have been mailed to American- 
Marietta Company Shareholders. We will be 
pleased to mail a copy to other interested par- 
ties. Address: Treasurer’s Office, American- 
Marietta Company, 43 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


Earnings Per Share 


of Common Stock..............- $6.77 
(exeluding Class B) 


Earnings Per Share 
of Preferred Stock............ $74.51 


Book Value Per Share 
of All Common Stock...... .$16.53 


Book Value Per Share 
of Preferred Stock.......... $408.69 













AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 








PAINTS * VARNISHES ¢ LACQUERS « CHEMICALS 
ADHESIVES ¢ RESINS * BUILDING PRODUCTS 










Sales of $44,100,903 dur- 
ing 1950 reached an all- 
time high ... an increase 
of 29.4% above 1949 
sales. 


C=) Net earnings, after all 
7 taxes, of $3,101,629 were 

% the largest in the com- 
<== pany’s history. 


i 
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Ownership of United Brick 


Increased dividend rate on & Tile Company increased 
Common Stock from 25c to 92.67% during the 
to 40c per quarter. year. 


Net worth in 1950 in- 
creased to an all-time high 
of $17,011,738 through 
issuance of stock and re- 
tention of earnings. 


The Master Builders Com- 
pany became a wholly 
owned subsidiary of 
American-Marietta. 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
NOVEMBER 30, 1950 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Total Current Assets. . $17,452,695 Total Current Liabilities . $6,211,638 
Other Assets..... ae 862,572 Long-Term Debt (less 
Investments..... rene 765,859 current portion) ..... 3,667,500 
Property, Plant & Minority Interest... ... 163,477 
Equipment — Net.. 7,973,227 ge ee 17,011,738 


Total Assets... .$27,054,353 Total Liabilities . $27,054,353 


1950 was a year of substantial progress for American-Marietta and its 
subsidiaries. We increased our sales and earnings; improved and expanded 
our Operations and continued to diversify our products. Our thirty-seven 
year record of achievement is clearly identified with the extension of inter- 
ests in fields having above-average earning power and growth potentials. 
Our continued plan of maintaining financial soundness and progressive 
expansion has been advantageous to our shareholders, customers, suppliers 
and employees. Fortunately, our products are essential to both our civilian 
economy and our country’s defense program. We enter the period ahead 
with every confidence. 





American-Marietta Products 


are used throughout the. YEAR 
a i 1940 

Ww ee 
orld ...in industry, on Hepa 
farms and in countless homes 1950 


and public buildings. 


HOW AMERICAN - MARIETTA HAS GROWN 1950 Operating 


WORKING PROFIT NET PROFIT i 
NET SALES CAPITAL NET WORTH BEFORE TAXES AFTER TAXES Figures Are 
2,918,177 699,568 1,788,662 136,798 105,145 Pro Forma 
13,438,657 3,316,102 3,286,279 1,217,467 364,251 
44,100,903 11,241,057. —- 17,011,738 5,466,629 3,101,629 











AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


General Offices: 43 East Ohio Street Chicago Il, Illinois 
Plants Located Throughout the United States and Canada 
























hile the era of railroad reor- 
ganizations is largely past, a 
dozen or so carriers still are involved 
in reorganizations or have still to 
work out capital readjustment plans. 
Most of the companies are relatively 
weak units and thus have been un- 
able to solve their financiai problems. 
A few which are in better position 
have not been able to consummate 
their programs owing to opposition 
by interested parties such as stock or 
bondholder groups. Status of many 
plans is indefinite and only two are 
likely to reach completion this year. 
Boston & Maine and New York, 
Susquehanna & Western should be 
able to conclude pending modifica- 
tions during 1951. The B. & M. has 
received ICC approval and has bal- 
loted its security holders on the al- 
teration of the road’s equity structure 
from eight issues including seven pre- 
ferred stocks to a single preferred 
stock and common stock capitaliza- 
tion. Only court determination of 
whether sufficient assents had been 
received prior to the proposal’s dead- 
line date stands in the way of an ex- 
change of new shares for old. 
Trustee Henry K. Norton, of the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 
expects the road to complete pro- 
ceedings and emerge from court 
supervision under Section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act by the end of 1951. 
ICC and court action will take a few 
months but barring any legal inter- 
ference, the Susquehanna will soon be 
operating on a reorganized basis. 


Missouri Pacific 


Proceedings of the Missouri Pacific, 
the biggest carrier still to complete 
a recapitalization, have not developed 
to a point where any definite time- 
table can be outlined. Early in Octo- 
ber of last year, the District Court at 
St. Louis formally approved the ICC 
reorganization plan. Creditors and 
preferred stockholders have balloted 
on the plan and the results are being 
awaited. However, the company has 
appealed to the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals to set aside the proposal 
on the grounds that it is inequitable. 
And the Alleghany Corporation in- 
terests have indicated opposition. 

If the security owners assent, the 
next step will be court confirmation 
of the plan, but since strong groups 
can be expected to try to defeat the 
24 


Some Rails 
Still Face 


Recap Plans 


Only a handful of the na- 
tion's major carriers still 
must readjust their cap- 
ital Equity 
commitments in almost all 
cases involve large risks 


structures. 


reorganization as currently projected, 
long delays seem in prospect. Alle- 
ghany’s efforts have been directed 
toward resolving the carrier’s prob- 
lems through a Mahaffie Act adjust- 
ment and other interested parties have 
supported Alleghany’s stand. 

The Wisconsin Central situation 
has certain similarities. Preferred 
stockholders, who would be elimi- 
nated from participation under the 
latest recommendations of the ICC 
examiner, have acquired control of 
the company and are attempting to 
obtain a Mahaffie Act adjustment. 
Opposition by the Canadian Pacific, 
holder of a large block of Wisconsin 
Central Bonds, and the Soo line 
which has most of the common stock, 
to any proceedings outside of Sec- 
tion 77 points toward slow progress. 

Clarification of the Florida East 
Coast and Boston & Providence situa- 
tions also appears to be a long way 
off. Five plans for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Florida East Coast have 
been submitted to the ICC but the 
Commission has taken no action as 
yet. Because of the controversy be- 
tween Atlantic Coast Line and St. 
Joe Paper over control of the line, 
extensive legal action is foreseen. 

Although New York, New Haven 
& Hartford is trying to clear away 
the Boston & Providence reorganiza- 
tion as quickly as possible, the Boston 
& Providence common stockholders’ 
committee has obtained an idefinite 
postponement on New Haven’s appli- 
cation to buy the B. & P. bonds and 
stock and all other matters relating 
to the reorganization proceedings. 





Two other roads, Western Mary. 
land and Missouri-Kansas-Texas, are 
considering changes in their capital 
structures although neither is under 
compulsion to do so. Western Mary. 
land has been seeking a method oj 
liquidating arrears on its first pre. 
ferred stock of $136.50 per share ag. 
gregating some $24.2 million. The 
company’s plan, which would involve 
dilution of the junior equities (second 
preferred and common), has been op- 
posed by interests who do not wish 
to see a paring down of the status 
of the common stock. Since it seems 
that a lengthy battle would result ii 
the company persists in advocating 
the presently proposed recapitaliza- 
tion, it has been intimated that efforts 
may be abandoned. 

“Katy” has substantial arrears both 
on its adjustment mortgage bonds 
end its preferred stock. The com- 
pany has been making steady im: 
provement in recent years and it i 
apparent that a recapitalization is an 
eventual goal. However, early in 
March, when R. J. Morfa, Chairman 
of the road was questioned concern- 
ing reports of an imminent recapitali- 
zation, he commented succinctly: 
“First I’ve heard of it.” 

Later in the month Mr. Morfa re- 
leased a statement that the large 
arrears on the preferred stock “clear 
ly indicates that the present capital 
ization of the company should be at- 
justed to a sound and realistic basis, 
as soon as conditions will permt. 
Active study of this problem is now 
under way.” Despite this evidence 0 
management’s interest in the problem, 
recapitalization does not seem likely 
for some time. 


Caution Signal 


Risks are high in purchases 
equities of railroads which still are to 
be recapitalized, and such issues are 
not suitable for the average investor. 
No income can be expected from com 
mitments for a considerable period 
and dilution on recapitalization cam 
materially reduce per share earning 
power. Higher ranking bonds some- 
times offer reasonable prospects o 
speculative profits on a “work-out” 
basis but the basically unsatisfactory 
position of most roads which must 
undergo recapitalization even after 4 
decade of rail prosperity should serv¢ 
as a caution signal to investors. 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


Progress Report 
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In 1950, Commercial Solvents’ sales 
increased 35% over 1949 with net 
earnings up 54%. At the year end, net 
working capital amounted to $15,455, 
377 compared to $13,496,779 at the 
close of 1949. 


CSC’s diversified interests are shown 
by the breakdown of sales by divisions. 
Industrial Chemicals —34% of total 
sales; Agricultural Chemicals — 21% ; 
Specialties — 21%; Pharmaceuticals— 


14% ; and Potable Spirits—10%. 


Intensified research is yielding a 
number of new processes and products. 
Baciferm-5, a new antibiotic feed sup- 
plement, was introduced to the feed 
field and is now in heavy demand. 
Dilan, an entirely new type of insecti- 
cide, will make its debut shortly. 


Notable in the pharmaceutical field 
is the development of Dextran, blood 
volume extender, which is being sup- 
plied to the Armed Services in experi- 
mental quantities. Increased produc- 
tion of this vital product is on the ex- 
pansion schedule. Antibiotic research 
is being conducted more intensely, and 
several new products are being tested 
clinically. Tolanate, an effective agent 
for the treatment of hypertension, was 
introduced this year. 


Current expansion includes another 
plant at Terre Haute, Indiana for the 
production of penicillin, bacitracin, 
and other antibiotics. This plant will 
be the first fully automatic unit of its 
kind in the world. At Sterlington, 
Louisiana, a new nitrogen-solutions 
plant is being built. 


New construction already planned 
and authorized is being rushed to com- 
pletion with all possible haste. Every 
effort will be exerted to continue 
progress in plant modernization, 
manufacturing techniques, product 
improvement and development, and 
in merchandising in order to meet 
the ever-increasing expansion of Amer- 
ican industry with its high degree 
of competitive spirit. 








HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 


from the CSC 1950 Annual Report 








Costs and Expenses 


Wages and salaries 


Pensions, group insurance, 


$ 8,444,125 


Income 1950 1949 
Sales—net $44,991,376 $33,347,682 
Dividends and other income _1,672,165 1,478,123 

Total Income $46,663,541 $34,825,805 


$ 7,787,837 





and social security taxes 621,020 533,618 
Raw materials, supplies 

and other expenses 27,350,973 19,961,584 
Depreciation on buildings 

and equipment 1,420,266 1,250,413 

Taxes—Federal, State, local 3,649,554 1,927,703 

Total Costs 
and Expenses $41,485,938 $31,461,155 





Net Earnings 
Net Earnings per share 


Dividends paid to 
stockholders 





$ 5,177,603 
$1.95 


$ 3,296,097 


$ 3,364,650 
$1.28 


$ 3,955,436 





J. AtBert Woops, President 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


17 EAST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 




















International Harvester 


Has Good Sales Outlook 


Dp: the early stages of the last 
war, Government officials did 
not regard the production of farm 
implements as one of the most essen- 
tial activities, and accordingly failed 
to provide this industry with the pro- 
tection against raw material shortages 
which enabled other groups to ex- 
pand production during this period. 
But it shortly became evident that if 
farmers were to achieve their con- 
stantly increasing output goals, they 
must be given access to the tools 
necessary for the job. Late in 1943, 
restrictions on agricultural machinery 
were lifted, and production rose sub- 
stantially thereafter. 

The current conflict promises to 
show a similar pattern. Production of 
farm implements has dropped during 
recent months due to inability of 
manufacturers to obtain sufficient raw 
materials. International Harvester has 
recently announced a cut in output to 
be effective in April and May; this 
will reduce May and June shipments. 
But starting in June, this company 
and its competitors will be permitted 
to use DO ratings on their orders, 
and it should be possible to restore 
previous output levels. 

There is little question of the need 
to do this. The Government wants 
farmers to exceed previous produc- 
tion peaks this year, and recognizes 
that this goal will involve heavy pur- 
chases of farm machinery and parts. 
Farm output is already heavily mech- 
anized by contrast with the situation 
prevailing some years ago, but there 
is still plenty of room for improve- 
ment. And there should be no prob- 
lem involved in paying for tractors 
and other equipment, for there is a 
good prospect that gross farm income 
this year will exceed the record levels 
of 1948, thanks to high prices and 
anticipated high volume. Thus, the 
sales potential is there if the materials 
to meet it are forthcoming. 

Actually, Harvester is not pri- 
marily a producer of agricultural 
equipment. Last year, domestic sales 
of farm implements contributed only 
20.7 per cent of gross revenues, with 
farm tractors (not all of which are 
used on farms) accounting for a 
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further 18.8 per cent. In addition, an- 
other 11.9 per cent of sales went to 
subsidiaries, mainly for export, and 
an unspecified but probably substan- 
tial part of this share consisted of 
agricultural machinery. Even so, the 
category furnishes less than half of 
the company’s sales volume. 





International Harvester 


*Earned 


*Sales Per +Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $2.37 $0.83%, 4734—21% 
1932.. N.R. D1.05 0.61 11K%— 3% 
1937..$351.9 2.10 1.334% 40 —17% 
1938.. 286.3 1.00 0.7124 2334—16 
1939.. 212.5 0.18 0.53% 23%—15% 
1946.. 274.7. 1.37 0.80 207%—12% 
1941.. 3646 1.96 1.00 19 —14% 
1942.. 364.5 1.65 0.83% 203,—13% 
1943.. 459.6 1.57 0.83% 247,%—18% 
1944.. 640.5 1.54 0.95 27 1A—22% 
1945.. 622.0 1.47 1.00 3354—247% 
1946.. 482.3 1.30 1.00 34 —22% 
1947.. 741.3 3.36 1.21% 3154—23% 
1948.. 945.5 3.92 1.70 344%4—2614 
1949.. 908.9 4.36 1.70 2934—223% 
1950.. 942.6 4.72 1.95 327%—25% 
Three months ended January 31: 

950. Cie “kk ak slvdine 
1951.. 260.1 0.86 a$l. 30 a3734—32 


*Fiscal years ended October 31. Dividends 
in every year since 1918. a—To April 11. 
N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 





The largest individual division of 
Harvester’s business is the produc- 
tion of trucks, an activity in which 
this enterprise is outranked only by 
the Big Three. The truck division has 
failed to keep pace with the com- 
pany’s other lines in recent years. 
In 1947, it contributed 37.4 per cent 
of revenues, but this proportion 
dropped moderately in 1948 to 35.6 
per cent and sharply in 1949 to 27.7 
per cent. The entire decline in the 
company’s 1949 sales, and then some, 
was accounted for by the truck divi- 
sion. 

Although other truck producers 
also suffered declines in output in 
1949, Harvester lost ground com- 
petitively. Determined to reverse this 
trend, the company completely re- 
designed its trucks at a cost of over 
$30 million. Although results of. this 
move last year were not as favorable 
as had been hoped, the truck division 





rose in relative importance within the 
company, contributing 30.2 per cent 
of revenues in 1950. 

The industrial equipment division 
accounted for 7.6 per cent of gros; 
last year and has excellent prospects 
under a defense economy. The fastest 
growing activity during the postwar 
years has been refrigeration equip- 
ment, whose sales have risen steadily 
from a negligible $1.4 million in 1945. 
46 to $52.9 million, or 5.6 per cent 
of the total, last year. Service parts 
constitute an important source of 
revenues for the truck, farm imple- 
ment, tractor, industrial equipment 
and refrigeration equipment div:- 
sions ; sales of parts contributed 163 
per cent of revenues last year. This 
is an important factor making for ly 
stability of production and earnings. p 

As of last December 1, the com- HR” 4 
pany held $200 million of defense 1 
orders in addition to a six-month iil 
backlog in the farm implement div- 
sion. Since then, it has received some 
$400 million of additional defense 
work, mainly for military vehicles, 
Wartime stimulation of _ freight 
traffic of practically all kinds will 
maintain a high level of demand for 
civilian trucks, though production in 
this category has already been re 
duced to some extent by material 
shortages and is unlikely to reattai 
a level anywhere near the 1948 peak. 
Nevertheless, output will be substar- 
tial by more normal standards. 

Harvester’s over-all sales volume 
should be well sustained. Profit mar- 
gins may not follow. suit, due to 
higher labor and material costs and 
close figuring on Government cot- 
tracts. Higher taxes are also an at- 
verse factor, though not a serious one 
as yet; EPT represented less than 
ten per cent of total Federal income 
tax last year, though the proportion 
will be higher in 1950-51. Earnings 
are not likely to maintain the record 
level reached last year, but will re 
main satisfactory and should continue 
to cover by an ample margin the cut 
rent indicated dividend rate of $2.30 
annually. At the present quotation 0! 
34, the stock offers a return of almost 
6.8 per cent based on this rate, and is 
selling at a very low ratio to recent 
and prospective earnings considering | 
the investment status of the issue and | 
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General Aniline & Film Corporation 
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Report of progress... 


Ansco, at Binghamton, N. Y. has a 
new mammoth plant for color film. 
















0zaLip, at Johnson City, N. Y....new 
Ozalid paper production techniques. 
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RASSELLI, N. J.... has new facilities 
for Heliogen and Vat dye production. 








RENSSELAER, N. Y....a multi-million 
dollar new plant for intermediates. 
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ENTRAL RESEARCH Labs., at Easton, 
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ENERAL DyestuFF Corp. NYC sales 
LD Heent . .. forty-eight new products. 





a....£new high pressure laboratory. . 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


... For year ending Dec. 31... 





| 1950 1949 
I iit Moraes a Ne a el 2 eerie $95,129,654 $80,315,640 
Income om Securities — Net... ..... 2... ccc nen. 199,531 177,344 





TOTAL 95,329,185 80,492,984 
Costs & Expenses: 














ee ee 56,129,518 51,617,615 
Selling, administrative and general expenses......... 24,926,000 22,806,162 
Interest on borrowed capital....................... 590,062 608,813 
Other deductions or (income)—net................ (146,915) 404,584. 
IU Ts ea ate tel ee 6,830,000 2,129,000 

TOTAL 88,328,655 77,566,174 
Net earnings for year........................-.. $ 7,000,520 $ 2,926,810 
De ee $ 9.55 $ 3.99 





Provision for depreciation charged to cost & expenses . 


$ 2,908,612 $ 2,527,393 


Our best year. . . 1950 a year of achievement— 

Sales... set a new high, exceeded $95 million, which is more 
than four million dollars over the previous peak in 1948. 

Operations . . . production was at a high level... and the 1950 
operating efficiency as measured by output in relation to man hours 
was considerably improved over 1949, 

Earnings... et income before taxes was the highest of any 
year except for the war year 1944...net after taxes, per share of 
Common A increased from $3.99 in 1949 to $9.55 in 1950. 


Spending 5/4c of every sales dollar on pressure laboratory for further exploration 
research, GA in 1950 introduced forty-eight of acetylene products at Easton...and new 
new dyes and intermediates...developed a__ plant buildings at Grasselli and Rensselaer 
new process for dyeing nylon and acetate for greater production of quality dyestuffs, 
fibres to produce deep, fast shades for dyers intermediates, and detergents. 

... improved the film base and physical 

properties and performance of all Ansco GENERAL ANILINE will continue to explore 

films, and developed a finer quality X-ray new avenues of chemistry, undertake new 

film ...increased the speed and definition of developments in engineering, technology, 

Ozalid paper... broadened the development and industrial production . . . improve old 

of acetylene derivatives for plastics, surface products and widen applications of the 4,000 

active agents, pharmaceuticals...introduced GA products for industry and agriculture... 

PVP, polyvinylpyrrolidone, which appears strive to better serve the public and the 

to have extraordinary characteristics—a nation in 195] and the years ahead. 

better blood plasma substitute, extender of 

certain drugs, detoxifier of others including a 

iodine, superior germicide and virucide. GZuae a a“ 
The new facilities opened during 1950 

: ‘ JACK FRYE, President 

include Ansco’s new color film plant, most 

modern in the world, at Binghamton...a high 




















New-Business Brevities 





Automotive .. . 

With the forthcoming cutbacks in 
auto production, you'll see more and 
more car owners bending their backs 
to polish present models, forecasts 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc—to meet 
this anticipated demand for wax 
polishes, the company is gearing up 
its production facilities, especially for 
its Car-Plate liquid wax; introduced 
last spring, it makes extensive buff- 
ing unnecessary, enables polishing a 
car in 20 minutes. . . . But despite 
the cutbacks in production, consumers 
will be surprised to find that next 
year automobiles from Detroit will be 
quite different in appearance from 
present model cars—while extensive 
design changes would appear to be 
inappropriate during the emergency, 
it is pointed out that the tools and 
dies for the job have already been 


finished and it certainly would be 
foolish to discard them. 


Chemicals .. . 

A new plastic protective coating 
which will not chip or crack even 
when the original shape of the mate- 
rial coated with it has been altered 
by bending is now being produced at 
a pilot plant by U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany—applied by spray in several 
coats, this highly flexible coating can 
be used on steel, aluminum, concrete, 
hardwood or composition board; it 
will be marketed under the trade 
name U. S. Royal-guard.... / A dry 
cleaner in stick form for removing 
spots from fabrics is being introduced 
by Ralph H. Goldman Enterprises— 
marketed as Ralph’s Spot Remov-R 
Stick, it is available in a pocket and 
a home size. . . . Schenley Industries. 


Inc., has organized a new Facilities 
Division with a two-fold purpose: 
(1) to make sure that the company’s 
facilities are used to best advantage 
in the national defense program, and 
(2) to develop a long-range expanr- 
sion and_ diversification program 
which will bring the company into 
several new industrial fields—during 
the last war, it will be recalled, Schen- 
ley was a pioneer in the development 
of techniques for the large-scale pro- 
duction of penicillin. 


Packaging ... 
Neoprene-impregnated paper covers 
for 55-gallon drums or barrels are 
easier to handle than wooden and 
metal lids, and are about one-fourth 
as expensive—they are ideal for pro- 
tecting the contents of barrels during 
temporary storage, according to Chase 
Bag Company. . . . Manufacturers 
can eliminate the problem of main- 
taining a large inventory of pre 
printed shipping cartons for their 
products by installing the Marko- 
printer, a custom-built machine which 
can print up to 2,000 cartons an hour 





ob fofen 


of dividends declare 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





ANNUAL DIVIDENDS* 


1950 @ 1.85 

1949 @ 1.80 < parr penny 
1948 @ 3.40 

1947 @ 3.25 

1946 @ 2.87 < oo stock split 
1945 @ 2.20 

1944 @ 2.20 < 1944—rights voted 
1943 @ 2.00 

1942 @ 1.90 

1941 @ 2.15 

1940 @ 2.15 

1939 @ 2.05 < eae” stock dividend 
1938 @ 1.70 

1937 @ 2.10 


1936 @ 2.07 < 1936—3-for-1 stock split 
1935 @ 2.45 < 1935—33%% stock dividend 


: , : : 1934 @ 2.50 
Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists since 1888 9 

1933 @ 2.00 

TRADED 1929 _— chicago Stock Exchange 193'7—New York Stock Exchange 1932 @ 2.12 

1949-_ san Francisco Stock Exchange 1949_ Midwest Stock Exchange 1931 & 2 50 

3,739,814 Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 1930 * 2.00 aN 
. ON BASIS OF TOTAL NUMBE 
NO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS SHARES OUTSTANDING AT THE 
NO PREFERRED STOCK 1929 € 2.42 CLOSE OF EACH YEAR. 
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at the point of packaging as they 
are needed — developed by Adolph 
Gottscho, Inc., the machine is equally 
efficient in marking corrugated, fiber 
or wood cartons. . . . Shelton Man- 
uiacturing Company has announced a 
new type of corrugated carton nesting 
which is said to cost about 20 per cent 
less than most conventional types— 
size of the nesting can be varied to 
meet the customer’s specifications. 
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Random Notes .. . 

Irving Trust Company’s recent re- 
moval of a branch office to its own 
modern building on New York City’s 
5lst Street at Rockefeller Plaza was 
the occasion for sending out a skill- 
fully prepared promotional booklet 
which is apt to “move” many a reader 
into visiting the new quarters—en- 
tiled “Ever Move a Bank?,” it high- 
lights that phase and also points to 
the bank’s services. .. . Begun in the 
1840s, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, now an important 
freight carrier and operator of one of 
the busiest commuting services to 
New York City, was completed one 
hundred years ago this month— 
timed for the occasion, a book telling 
The Lackawanna Story, by Robert J. 
Casey and W. A. S. Douglas, has 
just been published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company (price, $4)... . The 
plan by American Stores Corporation 
(American Stores and Acme super- 
markets) and Philco Corporation 
which makes it possible for any 
school to obtain without cost a large- 
screen television receiver is spreading 
like wildfire. . . . Dairymen are pres- 
ently competing behind the scenes 
for the advantage of being the first to 
can fresh milk successfully—this is 
now nearer realization because of 
adaptations of the Martin aseptic can- 
ning process and electronic robot 
controls perfected by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company ; the 
method, already being used com- 
mercially by Andersen Foods, Inc., 
for canning a split pea soup, is also 
being tested by several leading dairy 
companies for application to the can- 
ning of fresh milk. 

— Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
bartment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
ard—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
fo the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 


APRIL 18, 1951 
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A Report of PROGRESS 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Substantial progress was made in 1950 by Pittsburgh Steel Company from the 
standpoint of sales, shipments, earnings and improvement of its financial position. 
Sales, shipments and net income before taxes were higher than in any prior year 
in the Company’s fifty-year history. Net income after taxes was the highest in 
the past 32 years. 

The steady progress of Pittsburgh Steel is recorded by the statistics below 
which are excerpts from the Annual Report to Stockholders. 





Net Income Net Income 

Guanes Net Sales Before Taxes After Taxes 

First 2002... «See $ 1,775,592 $1,016,592 
A ae 29,441,437 2,409,251 1,417,251 
ENO co «514 wi slealace 32,007,359 3,109,099 1,548,099 
OSU odin soe wea 32,747,893 5,566,468 2,368,468 
Eo en eae $118,008 ,686 $12,860,410 $6,350,410 


A Brief Analysis 





1950 1949 

oo ee ee 8 $118,008 ,686 $79,720,546 
Net Tons of Products Shipped ............ 1,001,297 595,486 
Operating Rate (Ingot Capacity) ......... 100.2% 66.9% 
Net Income Before Taxes ............... 12,860,410 1,468,810 
EE CE a ilv es cst esamasas lense obs 6,510,000 624,000 
eee RIMINI shar ey od oom caseloads we ae 6,350,410 844,810 

PRCA ORE SIO 5 oe RK 5 aR AO eS 5.38% 1.06% 

ee $6.13 d(.04) 
Preferred Dividend Arrearages (yearend).. $ 3,068,027* $ 5,678,509 
CO SID 6c he is sec wewndee 2,447,034 3,590,705 
OR PEI idee 5 0 8 Ss whe eee ten 78,170,737 63,723,373 
pI ee PS ee 24,581,146 21,680,466 
Cash and Government Securities ......... 14,964,750 7,508,101 


*As a result of action taken by the Board of Directors on January 8 and February 26, 
1951, these dividend arrearages will be entirely eliminated by June 1, 1951. 


Improved Capital Structure 


A plan of capital readjustment completed December 15, 1950, together with the 
plan to redeem and cancel on June 1, 1951, the Company’s Class B 7% Preferred 
Stock, the payment of all arrearages on the Class A 5% Preferred Stock, and on 
the Class B 7% Preferred Stock, will materially improve the capital structure of 
Pittsburgh Steel Company. The comparison below demonstrates this fact. 


Capital Structure: June 1, 1951 June 26, 1950 
Prior Preferred Stock, First Series 542% . 69,414 shares 62,071 shares 
Class A 5% Preferred Stock ........... 45,102 shares 97,462 shares 
Class B 7% Preferred Stock ..........:; — 5,749 shares 
CL, 5 oie od a he Seen e 931,048 shares 526,917 shares 

Annual Preferred Dividend Requirements . . $607,287 $868,944 


Preferred Dividend Arrearages ........... None $5,698,631 


A copy of the 1950 Annual Report will be sent upon request. 


> aun: C Qe 


Chairman of the Board 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 











Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 














UANDARY—Now and then 

the securities markets take a 
breather while investors have a new 
look at factors 
influencing 
price trends. 
Clues to future 
price courses 
are sought. 
What do the 
tested market 
signals indi- 
cate? (FW, 
April 11.) For 
that reason it 
may be helpful 
to touchfurther 
on some market factors and to tap the 
views of Wall Street’s doctors of 
finance. Let’s start with the house 























Charles E. Merrill 











Business Background 


Comments on money supply and price trends during inflation— 


By Frank H. McConnell 





How viewpoints of investors and quick-turn enthusiasts differ 





that CHARLES E. MERRILL built— 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, which handled one-tenth of 
1950 Big Board stock transactions. 


Near-Term—Will the inflation- 
ary trend continue through ’51? Mr. 
Merrill believes it will. Consumers 
will have some $7 billion more pur- 
chasing power this year than there 
are goods and services to buy—an 
inflationary gap of obviously great 
size. “In its simplest terms,” says 
Mr. Merrill, “it means that for every 
$200 in wages that Americans will 
have to spend, stores will have for 
sale (1950 year-end prices) only $193 
worth of merchandise. When people 
with money start bidding for scarce 
goods, prices rise.” 














Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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ANGLE ON FARM PROFITS 


The better the soil, the better the milk. 

To enrich a poor soil — or improve a good one — 
calls for the wise use of the right fertilizer. 
Many of the best fertilizers are compounded with 
potash — often with Sunshine State Potash, 
a product of New Mexico. 

Potash serves industry, too. For example, 
in the preparation of certain types of glass, matches, 
soap, black powder, drugs, enamelware, pigments, 
certain types of baking powder, some 
photographic compounds, high octane gasoline, 
and many other chemicals. 



















UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





Hard Cash—\Vhile by no means 
an insurance policy against price de- 
clines but a shock absorber for in- 
dividual security holders, the fact that 
so few stocks are held on margin is 
favorable. The 1951 market contrasts 
sharply in this respect from the 1929 
market, as EmMIL SCHRAM, retiring 
Stock Exchange president, recently 
commented (FW, Feb 28). Here are 
some Merrill Lynch figures: At the 
1950 year-end, WINTHROP H. 
SMITH, managing partner, reported 
that the firm had 104,800 cash ac- 
counts, 28,400 margin accounts. More 
recently, shortly after the 75 per cent 
margin requirement was posted, 
Miiiza RUBEZANIN, handy figure 
man of “We, the People,” put it this 
way: “We hold for customers about 
$1 billion securities on which the 
debit balance is $150 million.” 


Not Perpendicular—Not realized 
generally, perhaps, is the fact that 
inflationary price movements do not 
follow an uninterrupted escalator-like 
course. Trend lines of the German, 
French and Austrian inflations of the 
1920s are jagged affairs—sharp rises, 
precipitate drops. Periodically, antt- 
inflationary measures knocked the 
main trend lines out of kilter. Is such 
behavior likely here? Possibly, but 
in much more tempered form. Brakes 
to date have been applied gently when 
applied at all. Inflation U. S. style is 
not the galloping scourge that ruined 
Europe’s markets in the 1920s. 





















Don’t Bite—The chairman of @ 
Wall Street bank whose commercial 
loans at the end of 1950 were 36 per 
cent above the year before commented 
with pleasure on, not increased earn- 
ings, but some straws in the wind 
that indicated inventories were in- 
creasing. ‘“A healthy sign,’ he said. 
“People aren’t bidding up to get new 
television sets, clothing, even coffee, 
and that fact should restrain price 
rises temporarily at least.” The $6+ 
question : Will inventories vanish like 
snow on a warm day when defense 
production gets into full swing? 





Pensions—Some $1.6 to $2 bil- 
lion are pouring annually into pension 
funds and investment is promptly 
sought. Pension fund buying of the 
recent $50 million World Bank offer- 
ing was described as a feature of con- 
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for Achievement 





Rapidly expanding markets, broadening outlets, new profits . . . 
these are the results of Pfizer’s full scale research program. 


The achievements of such research are exemplified by the announce- 
ment this month of Crystalline Vitamin A Acetate. A stabilized. 
high potency, dry granular form of Vitamin A has long been a goal 
of the chemical industry. Now—for the first time in history—this 
product is available from Pfizer in commercial quantities. 


Look to Pfizer for further achievements in the chemical field . . . 
for a stronger, healthier, happier America. 


PFIZER & CO., 


630 FLUSHING AVENUE, BROOKLYN 6, N. Y. 


IN C., 














siderable interest by JAMEs C. Mor- 
SON Of The First Boston Corpora- 
ion which handled subscription books 
or the offering syndicate. Good com- 
ion stocks as well as bonds are in 
emand because of higher yield, rela- 
ively low price-times-earnings ratio 
nd the measure of inflation-hedge 
brotection that selected equities offer. 


Coordinator—Growth of pension 
und activity has created incident- 
lly a new field of service for good 
bond and stock men. General Motors, 
or instance, has appointed Harotp 
TANLEY as coordinator of its ‘‘in- 
estment relations with banking in- 
titutions serving as trustees” for the 
ompany’s new pension programs. 
this adds up, it seems, to creating 
traffic director to control the flow 
investment funds. No bidding 
gainst one another; take your turn. 


Backlog—For neatly a year in- 
urance companies and other institu- 
onial investors have been buying 
rivately one-half of corporate offer- 
ngs of new bond issues. In addition, 
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a larger portion of their investment 
funds is being diverted than before 
into common stocks. To illustrate. 
An easing of restrictions by New 
York State covering the kind of se- 
curities insurance companies may 
purchase will free an estimated $1.5 
billion more a year that they can put 
into common stocks. 


Gambling ?—Post-SEC investors 
are more discriminating buyers of 
stocks than their predecessors, some 
observers contend. If this is so—and 
they concede there is still plenty of 
room for improvement — it gives 
added sharpness to a point neatly set 
forth by the Stock Exchange firm of 
Robert W. Baird & Company, of 
Milwaukee: “We think that the ex- 
pression ‘playing the stock market’ 
is unfortunate. When a man buys a 
share of common stock he’s not buy- 
ing a policy slip or a two dollar place 
ticket on a filly in the fifth. He’s buy- 
ing a piece of an American business 
.. . the risk becomes a gamble when 
you act without enough facts, and 
buy on hunches and tips.” 
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POWER & 
LIGHT CO. 









A GROWING COMPANY 


IN A GROWING WEST 


Serving in Utah, idaho, Wyoming, Colorado 








THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 





Common Stock 
No. 66, 20¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1951, to holders of record 
at close of business April 20, 1951. 


Dare ParKeER 


April 5, 1951 Secretary 
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Are 
mutual 
funds 
your 
business? 


Hf you are a mutual fund sponsor, 
broker or dealer, find out how The 
New York Times can deliver an 
unequalled audience of hundreds of 
thousands of above-average-income 
families...a rich source of potential 
mutual fund investors in more than 
12,000 cities and towns in all 48 
states. Get all the facts about The 
New York Times, for 44 years first 
in the world in financial advertising. 
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Annual Meeting of Stockhold- 
ers May 3, 1951, at the office 
of the corporation, 100 W. 
10th St., Wilmington, Del., at 
12 noon. 


UNITED DYE & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


285 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Copies of the 1950 Annual 
Report mailed to interested 
parties on request. 


Harovp E. MItTcHeE Lt, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 























established 1928 


your investment dealer 
or 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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Street News 





Government has $42.6 billion of obligations due 


in next few months; held largely 


gmc conclusion of the Gov- 
ernment’s exchange offer involv- 
ing $19.6 million of bonds simply calls 
attention to the enormity of the debt 
refunding problem, in the opinion of 
men specializing in this branch of 
finance. One of these experts recently 
remarked that no corporation with as 
large a percentage of floating debt as 
the Treasury has built up would be 
considered a good credit risk. There 
are the $14 billion of bills due in one 
to thirteen weeks, $27 billion in notes 
maturing in the next six months, and 
$1.6 billion of bonds called for re- 
demption on June 15. These items 
mount up to a tidy $42.6 billion. 


But these are not the big part of 
the problem. They represent institu- 
tional and other professional invest- 
ments and can be rolled over at a rate. 
The phase of the problem involving 
mass psychology is the $35 billion of 
Series E War Savings Bonds matur- 
ing in the next ten years, starting 
next month. How to convince the 
40 million or more holders of these 
bonds—the man on the street—that 
they should let their investment ride, 
will be a major problem of public re- 
lations and mass appeal. The Victory 
bond exchange, just ended, received a 
lot of publicity. The man on the 
street read and heard all about it. He 
learned how the Government yielded 
to the demand of big institutional in- 
vestors for a higher rate of interest. 
Will the holders of the $35 billion of 
“FE” bonds be content with an exten- 
sion of the Government’s obligation 
without any rate-increase incentive? 
The question is raised by close stu- 
dents of Government finance who 
have observed the little fellow’s dis- 
position, ever since the trouble in 
Korea started, to surrender bonds 
before maturity in greater volume 
than new “E” bonds were being sold. 


Up to the end of February deal- 
ers in state, municipal and other tax 


by institutions 


exempt bonds were riding high. Their 
phase of the security distribution busi- 
ness was the most profitable and de. 
sirable. A _ dealer’s affluence was 
measured by the extent of his inven. 
tory — the larger the better. More 
recently the reverse has been true, 
Many dealers have been sorely dis- 
tressed. It is not generally known 
that dealers’ inventories of tax-ex- 
empt bonds can be carried on a ten 
per cent margin. In times when the 
market is going up or even standing 
still, that is a profitable arrange. 
ment. But the sharp price decline 
which followed the so-called ‘accord’ 
between the Federal Reserve and 
Treasury put many dealers in pre- 
carious positions. They were called 
upon to put up more cash to protect 
margins. In some cases that was 
done with difficulty. For long periods 
their collateral was unsalable except 
at the sacrifice that went with urgent 
sale. 


The exponents of permissive 10- 
corporation for New York Stock Ex- 
change member firms are at it again 
The matter will come up for an ait- 
ing April 18 at a meeting called by 
the Investment Association of New 
York. Several times in the past few 
years the subject has been agitated 
but each time the “noes” have ruled. 
In well informed brokerage circles 
there is the impression that incorpo- 
ration stands little chance of going 
through this time. Some of the ear 
lier exponents have grown luke: 
warm. They are less sure now of the 
tax advantage that formerly was 4 
good talking point. 


Edward F. Barrett, president 0 
the much maligned (in the past) 
Long Island Lighting Company, 
finally found a safe time for a vace 
tion. He is taking a rest in Bermuda 
He was brought in from the banking 
business in the 1930s to correct the 
abuses of a past management. The 
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eMituation now has been placed on a 
ound basis, but this wasn’t accom- This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of 
ished until the present management an offer to buy securities. 
ad combated every form of obstruc- New Issue 
ion that men and protective commit- 


ees can devise. Now Barrett’s only 1,000,000 Shares 
broblem, when he returns from Ber- 


nuda, is to keep the system ahead of Celanese Corporation of America 


he unprecedented growth in demand 
or service incident to the phenomenal Preferred Stock, Series A 


ousing development in the area 4% Cumulative Dividends, Par Value $100 per Share 
served. (Convertible prior to May 1, 1961) 


April 12, 1951 


The Preferred Stock, Series A is being offered by the Corporation (a) 
— ‘ for subscription on Warrants issued to Common Stockholders, at the 
! ividend Meetings rate of 6/35ths of a share of such Preferred Stock for each share of 
; we ; Common Stock, at the Subscription Price stated below (7% Second 
the following dividend meetings Preferred Stock will be accepted on subscriptions at $150 per share), 

are scheduled for dates indicated. and (b), subject to such subscription offer, in exchange for 7% Second 
' . re frequently moved up a Preferred Stock on the basis of 112 shares of Preferred Stock, Series A 
leetings a q ie oe 1 for each share of 7% Second Preferred Stock, all as set forth in the 
py Of EES, Se Ray Se pope ; prospectus. Preferred Stock, Series A may be offered by the under- 
April 21: Standard Chemical. : writers as set forth in the prospectus. 


April 23: Allianceware; Ford Motor of 
anada; Humble Oil Refining ; Manhattan ae? ; 
Fhirt: National Biscuit; Neisner Bros.; Subscription Price To Warrant Holders 
Philadelphia Electric Co.; Rheem Mfg. ; $100 per share 

tandard Steel Spring. 

April 24: Allied Stores; American Covi. vaaeiaeadlila . : , ; 

z . : , ‘ pies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 

Bteel F oundries ; American —" ) Art- (who are among the underwriters named in the prospectus) as may 
elgg Berg y Mem legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


ed Edison; Deere & Co.; Equitable Gas; 
ulf Oil; M. A. Hanna Co.; International : 
Business Machines; Jones & Laughlin ‘Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
steel; Lane Bryant; Mead Co.; Monsanto 
hemical; © Moore-McCormack Lines; Glore, Forgan & Co. 
\orfolk & Western Ry.; Outboard Marine 
k Mig.; Poor & Co.; Socony-Vacuum Oil; 
outhern Railway; United Engineering & 
Foundry; U. S. Lines; U. S. Steel; . . : 

andien-Aliys Sted Wendell, Indes: Goldman, Sachs & Co. maa oy &Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
ries. « a 

Aprit 25 ingabimbaibe Ciithe? "Wadi Ade: Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Smith, Barney & Co. 
raft; Bigelow-Sanford Carpet; Brooklyn +a: . . 
sion Gas; Buckeye Pipe Line; Champion Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
aper & Fibre; Cincinnati Milling Ma- . 
hine; Consolidated Laundries ; Continental Dean Witter & Co. 
an; Fairbanks Morse & Co.; Freeport 
Sulphur; Hobart Mfg.; Ingersoll-Rand; 
Inland Steel; International Silver; New 
Jersey Zinc; Newport News Shipbuilding 
« Dry Dock; Savage Arms; Serrick 


Corp.; Signal Oil & Gas; Westinghouse ROHR 
‘lectric. 
April 26: ABC Vending; Allied Kid; PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 


Aluminium Ltd.; American Chain & AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Cable; American Home Products; Beth- COMPANY 
lehem Steel; Carrier Corp.; Chile Copper ; 
‘@Yiamond Match; Durham Hosiery ; Hack- C)); ' d d N , 
ensack Water; Hamilton Watch; Indi- tviaen olice 
anapolis Water ; Liquid Carbonic; Midland 
— Peres g! pcm > betag eat Na- Dividends of $1.10 a share on the The Board of Directors on 
tonal “Acme; Neptune Meter; Northwest- 4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a ‘ 
- tlie Service i Pillsbury. Mills share on the 43% Preferred Stock April 2, 1951, declared a 
uaker State Oil Refining; Scott Paper; and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% °° 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Standard Preferred Stock . arse cash dividend of 25¢ per 
Brands; Standard Oil, (Calif.) ; Sun Ray ie nage iM ga nae share payable April 25 to 
,@tug; Thew Shovel; Tide Water Associ- : ; 
’ ». % business on April 10, 1951. F 
‘Hated Oil; U. S. Playing Card; Vogt Mfg. stockholders of record April 
16, 1951. 


- : Checks will be mailed. 
de Apr. 27: Acme Wire; Automatic Can- 
“teen of America; Blaw-Knox; Budd Co.; C. WINNER, 
ingmChain Belt; Coro Inc.; Eagle-Picher; Treasurer Guy M. Harrington, 
the Eaton Mfg.; Hazel-Atlas Glass; Pepperell Treasurer. 
he Mfig.; Ray-O-Vac; Rockwood & Co.; 
TheMSouthern Canada Power; Thatcher Glass. 
tLDBAPRIL 18, 1951 


The First Boston Corporation 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Blyth & Co., Inc. 
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Revise Your Investments 
Before Conditions Have Changed 











F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL Wor.Lp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


----------------------------; 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Investor.” 


[| enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 48 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 


Mail this coupon for fur- 


(0 Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the ther information, or bet- 


ter still send us a list of 


would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to your holdings and let us 


my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 
C0 Income (J Capital Enhancement C0 Safety 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 


2 Se eee 2 € es 5 2 OF © 6) Sw 2 Os, CORRS a SS. 6 4S CO 6H + G6 ES 


Address 
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will point the way to 
better investment results. 





(April 18) 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
——_— This announcement is not to be construed as an offer to sell or as an offer to buy the securities 
Stocks on major exchanges normally sell herein mentioned. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 
9 
Pay- 7) 
Company able Record 320,000 Shares 
Aluminum Co. America..75c 6-8 5-15 
Amer. Investment II1.. pF . ; ye 
Amer. Viscose........ c - - H I 
ee ess Q§125 51 4.16 WARNER-HUDNUT, INC. 
Beech Aircraft........ QO2c 5-4 4-23 
SS 5 Ferree Q50c 5-15 4-25 
"MBooth Fisheries....... Q25c 5- 4-20 Common Stock 
BO 5 Seeaes ws aceaees 20c - -2 
Brockton Gas Lt........ 35c 0 4-16 4-5 Par Value $1 per share 
va) SS eee ee 75c 7-1 6-12 
St, ¥ Serre Q$1.75 7-1 6-12 
Clinton Foods........ Sone Te ca 
Columbia Gas Sys.....Q20c - -20 P 
Cons. Laundries....... Q25e 6-1 5-15 Price $19.75 per share 
Container Corporation..50c 5-21 5- 4 
TUNE vvisccncsaceas is $1 44 
2 | ee, 25c 6-13 «=5-23 
Franklin Stores...... Q20c 4-27 4-19 
ai A = ve Fai tic z : aa Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
a Sh A See: 0621 4-30 4-17 in states in which the undersigned are qualified to act as dealers in 
Do $3.50 pf......... B7%e «4-30 4-17 securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 
Georgia-Pacific 
Plyweoe ......5:. Q37%c 5-22 5-10 
ge = Aircraft...... Pi abe a 
Ge Bec nieces cs 256 - -2 ‘ 
Ingersoll-Rand =... Sl 6-1 5.1 B. Exanenacer ata tet 
Kingston Products.... ic - - . f , 
Kresge S. S.......... O50e 6-12 5-15 HorNBLOWER& WEEKS HEMPHILL, NoYES,GRAHAM, PARSONS& Co, 
Pree Q40c 6-1 5-10 
Louisville & Nashville AIN /EBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
“ecg Q$1 6-12 5-1 Aaa, SNe ne 
Lukens Steel ....... Q25ce 5-15 4-25 April 11, 1951 
De tik as wa ine be E50c 5-15 4-25 
May Dept. Stores...... QO90c 6-1 5-15 
Do $3.75 P8.....5 Q933%4c 6-1 5-15 
Do $3.75 pf. 
To ; ree Q93%c 6-1 5-15 
Do $3.40 pf......... QO85c 6-1 5-15 
Mercantile Stores..... QO25e 6-15 5-21 
Murphy G. C....... Q37%c 6-1 = 5-16 
Nat'l Mallinson......... 20c 4-30 4-20 
Nat'l Rubber Mach.....25¢ 6-12 6-1 
R. ¥. Alp GOO, . 5... 80c 6-1 5-15 ae : 
: bs ——— er 10c 5-1 4-20 ae E 
N. Y. State Elec. & ee ee 
Kerr Q42%ce 5-15 4-20 INVESTMENT COMPANY 
tocter & Gamble..... Q65e 5-15 4-25 Ae ee = ie 
De a geree tears Bie 515 4-25 ee OF ILLINOIS 
ublic Sve. Colo...... Q35e 5-1 4-13 OF HIGHLY D 
Radio Corp. Amer....... 50c 5-28 4-20 PURIFIED 8 QND pss poem tetra 
Do $3.50 pf....... Q87%c 7-2 6-11 woop 3 
——— Concrete 5 : 4 CELLULOSE The Board of Directors declared 
HIG: ogres, 4 hate cca ere Oc 5-1 4-20 ala 
Rockland Li & Pwr ise & 1 4d2 a regularquarterly dividend on 
= @ Sherwin-Williams ...... 75c 0605-15. 4-30 COMMON DIVIDEND the Common Stock of 40 cents 
a aS QO75e 6-5 4-24 per share, payable June 1, 
sr —— veeees "s 6- ; re The Board of Directors # = 1951, to stockholders of record 
Sunshine Biscuits ....... 5- -2 3 
Teck-Hughes Gold...... *c 6-14-19 has = . ——— — = May 15, 1951. 
Tex. Pac. Land Tr.....70c 5-21 4-30 dividend of seventy-five D. L. BARNES, JR. 
Un. Air Lines cents (75¢) per share on the ; Treasurer 
PAG Wb oncxsvi Q$1.12% 6-1 5-18 Common Stock, payable April 9, 1951 
Western Air Lines......25¢ 5-15 5-1 May 15, 1951 to stockhold- ——— 
W oolworth (F, W.).. Q50c 6- 1 4-20 ers of record at the close of Financing the Consumer through na 
Accumulations busi April 27. 1951 tion-wide subsidiaries — principally : 
Eastern Sugar Est. a ae . r 4 Public Loan Corporation 
ire $1.25 5-18 4-20 R. L. LINGELBACH Loan Service Corporation 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Secretary Ohio Finance Company 
$6 eer ee $1 5- 1 4-20 General Public Loan 
Stock April 3, 1951 Corporation 
Sayre & Fisher......... 5% 5-10 4-16 
Omission 
Dow Drug 
‘In Canadian funds. E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. 
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Armco Steel Corporation 










Incorporated: 1917, Ohio, succeeding two 1899 companies; name changed 
from American Rolling Mill in 1948. Office: 703 Curtis Street, Middie- 
town, Qhio. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in April. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 5,500; common, 39,824. 


Capitalization: 


RR ROVE SS i niko okies kis SS acce doe aecsaeeaueEe ee erers $62,790,000 
*Preferred stock 44%% cum. conv. ($100 par).............. 157,819 shs 
CSRS POE ROE INE bcos cha sbuankocesceseuateesauaseee 4,804,448 shs 


*Callable at $103; convertible into 2.55 common shares to July 15, 1952. 


Business: Chief product is steel sheet of various grades, 
including stainless; also makes bars, welded pipe, structural 
steel, barbed wire and various specialties. Major outlet is the 
automotive industry. Own capacity is to be increased from 
3.8 million to 4.8 million tons by 1952, and company and 
Republic Steel have joined in $160 million project to produce 
iron ore from taconite in the Lake Superior district. 

Management: Able and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $109.2 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $40.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $27.3 million; inventories, $97.9 million. Book value of 
common stock, $53.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Accumulations on preferred cleared in 
1940; regular payments since; on common 1906-1907, 1909-1931, 
1935-1937, and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Company has a greater degree of diversification 
than the average steel producer, supplying the automotive, 
construction and natural gas industries. Emphasis on re- 
search plus growing use of stainless steel have improved 
company’s relative industry status. 

Comment: Preferred is a good grade issue; common is one 
of the stronger steel equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


*Earned per share.. = 18 $0.88 $3.30 $4.47 $6.20 er. 96 $7.68 $11.66 
Dividends paid ..... -60 0.80 0.80 1.25 2.00 72.00 2.50 4.00 


RRR kw 6 wires orem eae 10% 17% 30% 42% 37% 32% 29% 47% 
OW: Gesecsesee ree 10% 12% 155% 27% 245% 23% 19% 26% 


*Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1948. 7Paid 20% stock dividend. 








Lone Star Cement Corporation 





Incorporated: 1919, Maine. Office: 100 Park Ave., New York 17, ze 
Annual meeting: Third Friday in May at Portland, Me. welaes of 
stockholders (December 31, 1949): About 12,000. 


Capitalization: 
Ree Sn en Se RE 8 nile dans entaemeouniebesauicn coe *$8,000,000 
ASC I MU GD Soins os iwi we ecnlnd coan sd canes Geena 948,597 shs 


*Under 1949 credit agreement. {Stockholders vote May 18, 1951, on 
proposed 3-for-1 stock split. 

Business: One of the three largest U. S. producers of 
cement; operates 10 domestic plants strategically located east 
of the Rockies; subsidiaries operate plants in Cuba, Uruguay, 
Argentina (2), and Brazil. Approximately one-third of the 
total capacity of 27.5 million barrels is Latin American. 

Management: Capable, progressive and well regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1950, $15.4 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $10.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.9 million. Book value of stock, $67.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-1932 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Defense plant and military construction together 
with public works projects should take up the slack created 
by the curtailment of new residential and other types of 
construction. Geographical diversification lends stability to 
operating results, which have been above average for this 
cyclical industry. 

Comment: Stock is a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share.. ee $2.17 $2.95 $5.71 $6.68 $8.18 +$10.34 $10.57 

4.50 4.50 5.66 


Dividends paid ..... 3.00 1.75 2.25 4.00 4.25 
BTIgh ccs cccscecse 51% 53 66% 94 79% 68% 76 81 
TAW  cccccccevccses 37% 40% 50 64 58% 57% 60 60% 


*After adjustment of foreign exchange. 7fAfter $0.53 foreign exchange reserve in 
1948, $0.91 in 1949, $0.42 in 1950. 
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Cons 
cents < 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc. onl 
pay abl 
Incorporated : -_ Delaware, as holding company. Office: ej Olive April ° 7 
Street, St. Louis Mo. Annual meeting in April. Number of steck- 
holders (March ‘5, *1950): Preferred, 1,000; common, 1,657. Seab 
Capitalization: cent Ir 
on — poor age FFE a Spore Mla gy ee Senate aan of recc 
Common stock ($1 pat).........-.+- een eerecenc ct ae Kell 
*Callable at $54 through July 1, 1951 and $52% thereafter; convertible able A 
into 11/3 shares of common stock. Paymie 
in the 
Business: Operates chain of 30 retail stores and also lease jecia! 
departments selling women’s and misses’ apparel and acces. 
sories, principally in the medium and higher priced brackets #j ——— 
Stores are located in Alabama (3), Arkansas (2), Connecticut 
(1), District of Columbia (1), Illinois (2), Indiana (3), Kansas 
(1), Kentucky (5), Maryland (2), Michigan (3), Minnesota (2) —%—— 
Missouri (2), Nebraska (1), Ohio (7), Oklahoma (1), Pennsyl- MEARS 
vania (3), Tennessee (1), Texas (6), Wisconsin (1). ONC 
Management: Competent. 
Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, Maba: 
1950, $5.3 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $580,719; inventories, A " 
$3.4 million. Book value of common stock, $14.74 per share, pte 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- Atlant 
mon 1940 te date. ? 


Outlook: Sales normally reflect trends in consumer incomes teal 
in communities where outlets are located. Medium term Fast j 
prospect is for sustained dollar sales, but earnings outlook is Georg 
somewhat clouded by higher taxes, Government controls ani Gulf 
possibility of tightening supply situation. ees 

Comment: Shares are speculative. lies 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK lowa 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 10g Kans. 


Earned per share.... $1.44 $1.47 $2.06 $3.85 $3.24 $3.73 $2.05 sam Kans: 
Dividends paid .... 0.37% 0.70 0.80 150 240 1.30 1.20 LM Minn 


De ee Listed N. Y. Stk. Ex. 32 19% 15% 12% 18% 














dc icactcue bea July, 1946 17 12% 10% 10 ihe Mont 
Ohio 

; Publi 

Great Northern Railway Company Scrar 

Texa: 

Incorporated: 1856, Minnesota. Offices: Great Northern Bldg., 175 E. Texa 
Fourth St., St. Paul 1, Minn., and 2 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Utah 

Annual meeting: Second Thursday in May. Number of stockholders Va. I 
(March 31, 1950): 35,210. . 

Capitalization: 

IRI INNIS 55 3 28 ated de is pel ra sine eee ER $280,140,884 Game 

*Preferreq stock $6 non-cum. (no par)...............ee08- 3,092,583 shs S 

Mi, arabes tanc 

*No common stock outstanding since 1890. Tex-' 


Business: The northernmost of our transcontinental rail Corb 
road systems; operates 12,185 miles of road (4,765 in branches), Masc 
extending from Duluth and St. Paul to the Pacific Coast ané Nat’l 
serves ten states and British Columbia. Joint control (with Robb 
Northern Pacific) of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy (883% <1. 
miles) gives access to Chicago, St. Louis and the Gulf. Iron 
ore, wheat and lumber are main sources of freight revenues. 











In 1950, acquired Pacific Coast Railroad from Pacific Coast Co. pe 
Management: Long associated with the company. Rice. 
Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31. Tok 

1950, $50.0 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $537 Wy 

million. Book value of preferred stock (December 31, 1949), ya 

$167.44 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1890-1932; 1937 and 1940 to dategm Ang 

Outlook: Debt retirement and refunding operations during om 
recent years have resulted in sharply lowered fixed charges — 
while capital improvements should be reflected in greatef aly 
operating efficiency. The defense program is an important _ 
traffic stimulant. Owe 

Comment: Despite improvement in status, the stock carries a 
speculative risks. Mor 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED No. 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 199%% Out! 
$7.28 $8.91 $6.05 Sol 
Dividends paid ..... 3.00 3.00 3.00 8.50 4.00 3% Sh 
Sere ~~ 6% 65% 64 49% 50% 43% 50% er 
“7 EPR es 5S 21% 5 46 40% 34% 36% 334% % Moe 


FINANCIAL WORLD spp 


Earned per share. a : ry * 4 $7.81 $7.59 





Dividend Changes 


Consolidated Natural Gas: Extra of 
25 cents and semi-annual of $1, both pay- 
able May 15 to stock of record April 1. 
This is first extra since 1947. 

Consolidated Textile: Extra of 25 
cents and quarterly of 37% cents. The 
extra is payable on May 1 to stock of 
record April 20 and the quarterly is 
payable. April 16 to stock of record 
April 5. 

Seaboard & Western Airlines: 25 per 
cent in stock payable April 30 to stock 
of record April 19. 


Kellogg Switchboard: 20 cents pay- 
able April 30 to stock of record April 9. 
Payments of 15 cents each were made 
in the previous quarters plus 30 cents 
special September 20, last. 


Lukens Steel: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 25 cents, both payable May 
15 to stock of record April 25. The com- 
pany paid extras of 50 cents in February 
this year and 15 cents each in August 
and November last year. In addition, 
a year-end extra of $1 was paid in De- 
cember. 


Radio Corp.: 50 cents payable May 
28 to stock of record April 20. Last year 
the company paid 50 cents in January, 
25 cents extra in April and 50 cents plus 
25 cents extra in December. 


Sayre & Fisher: 5 per cent in stock 
payable May 10 to holders of record 
April 16. This disbursement is in lieu 
of first two quarterly dividends. On 
January 30 this year no dividend action 
was taken. Prior to that payments had 
been seven cents quarterly. 





CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: ©1951 1950 
12 Months to February 28 


Maboma PFW ia... p$20.44 p$28.76 
Appalachian Elec. Pwr... p28.33 26.39 
Amer. Gas & Electric.... 4.93 4.19 
Atlantic City Electric. ... 1.66 1.56 
Calif. Water Serv 2.51 2.46 
Dallas Pwr. & Lt 7.00 6.28 
East. Gas & Fuel Asso... 2.38 0.37 
Georgia Power p20.77 23.60 
Gulf Public Service 1.31 1.39 
Houston Ltg. & Pwr..... 3.96 4.14 
Indiana & Mich. Elec.... p59.01 p49.37 
lowa Public Serv 1.95 2.32 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 2.04 2.29 
Kansas Gas & Elec 3.19 
Minn, Pwr. & Lt . 4.10 
Montana Pwr.:.......... 2.59 
Ohio Power p42.78 
Public Service (N. H.).. 2.05 
Scranton Electric 1.17 
Texas Elec. Service p73.04 
Texas Pwr. & Light p38.52 
Utah Pwr. & Light 2.40 
Va. Electric & Pwr } 1.65 

9 Months to February 28 
Gamewell Co. .......... 2.21 21.5 
Standard-Thomson 1.17 0.79 
Tex-O-Kan. Flour M..... 1.20 1.45 


6 Months to February 28 
Corby (H.) Distillery.... *0.56  *0.27 
Masonite Corp. .......... 2.32 
Nat’l Linen Service 
Robbins & Myers 
Schenley Industries 

3 Months to February 28 
Gossard (H. W.) Co..... 0.38 0.37 
Mueller Brass 1.42 0.46 
ee ae 1.96 1.13 
Toklan Royalty 0.07 
Wvandotte Worsted 0.30 

12 Months to January 31 
Angerman Co. ........... 0.7 0.57 
Arnold Constable 2.39 
Bohack (H. C.) Co 2.13 
Galveston-Houston 1.39 
Grant (W. T.) Co 3.73 
lowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr..... 1.46 
Kennedy’s Inc. .......... 2.01 
Minute Maid Corp Pe 
Montgomery Ward 7.13 
No. Indiana Pub. Serv.... 2.26 
Outlet Ge, 0.006 Seeck 6.10 


9 Months to January 31 
Sheraton Corp. .......... 1.67 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
6 Months to January 31 
$11.62 $6.65 
0.09 


Anderson, Clayton 
South Coast Corp 


1950 1949 
12 Months to December 31 


Aluminium Ltd. ......... *8.76 *7 26 
Aluminum Co. 9.07 3.77 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 6.24 4.42 
Bagdad Copper 1.34 D0.14 
Bancroft (Joseph) & Sons 2.76 1.56 
Bloomington Limestone. .. 19.24 
Boeing Airplane 

Bourjois, Inc 

Bowman Gum 

Brooklyn Union Gas 

Burd Piston Ring 

Butler Bros. 

Carolina Tel. & Tel 
Century Ribbon Mills.... 
Chicago Corie ces... 00s: 
Consol. Rock Prod 
Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Copper Range 

Coppérweld Steel 

pS ere 
Duquesne Natural Gas.... 
Eastern Air Lines 

Evans Products 

Fansteel Metal. Corp..... 
RD, wink bik indeed ana 
Gladden Prod 


~) 


o 
PNOESVWOP HS ron: 


é 


SNOBRBRSZGKS 
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Illinois Central 

Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr..... 
OE oR ee ree 
Lehigh Coal & Navig..... 
Ronson Art Metal 

So. Calif. Water 

Stand. Steel Spring 
Tappan Stove 

Tennessee Corp. ......... 
PR@EMIONG (GOL 660. 6:6's:0 o:6iaas 
Thew Shovel 

Trans World Airlines... . 
United Aircraft 

United Biscuit 

United Gas Improv. ‘ 
Venezuelan Petrol x ; 
Victor Equipment 0.83 
Warner & Swasey D0.77 
Weatherhead Co. ........ 1.02 


*Canadian stock. 
D—Deficit. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Notice to Shareholders 


The Seventieth Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Shareholders of this Com- 
pany, for the election of Directors to 
take the places of the retiring Directors 
and for the transaction of business 
generally, will be held on Wednesday, 
the second day of May next, at the 
principal office of the Company, at 
Montreal, at twelve o’clock noon (day- 
light saving time, if operative). 


The Ordinary Stock Transfer Books 
will be closed in Montreal, Toronto, 
New York and London at 3 p.m. on 
Tuesday, the tenth day of April, 1951. 
The Preference Stock Books will be 
closed in London at the same time. 


All books will be re-opened on Thurs- 
day, the third day of May, 1951. 


By order of the Board, 
F. BRAMLEY, Secretary. 
Montreal, March 12, 1951. 





BJ DIVIDEND NOTICE 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA 


c OM PAN Y 


Common Dividend Increase 


An increase in the quarterly dividend rate on 
American-Marietta Common Stock from 40c to 
50c per share was approved by the Directors at a 
meeting held March 16, 1951. 
The following quarterly dividends were also 
declared: 

30th Consecutive Common Dividend 


A dividend of 50c per share on the Common 
Stock, payable May 1, 1951 to Stockholders of 
record April 20, 1951. 

30th Consecutive Preferred Dividend 


A dividend of $1.25 per share on the Preferred 
Stock, — May , 1951 to Stockholders of 
record April 20, 1951. 


H. J. HEMINGWAY 
President 


PAINTS +» VARNISHES - 
ADFESIVES - 


LACQUERS + CHEMICALS 
RESINS + BUILDING PRODUCTS 








Largest Mining 
Circulation-Why ? 


Because its news is recognized all 
over the world as dependable, 
complete, and lively. 


THE NORTHERN MINER 


Toronto, Canada $6 a year 
Write for specimen copy 


REGARDING THE NEW GEM 
TITANIUM 
nr 


Brilliant thana DIAMOND. 
This Free folder tells all about it, shows actual stones actual 
size in real photos and tells the low cost. SEND POST- 
CARD TODAY before you buy anywhere. Write Dept. FW-T 


HUDSON GEM CO., 15 E. 47th St., N.Y. C. 17, N. Y. 
37 
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International Business Machines Corporation 





Incorporated: 1933, Michigan. Office: 184 West Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1949): 5% preferred ‘‘A’’, 6,000; 4% preferred ‘‘C’’, 800; 
common, 4,000. 


Capitalization: 


RMI UII 5 oe ae ek Nk on canene $32,761,000 
Preferred stock 5% cum. Ser. A ($10 par).............. 140,617 shs 
+Preferred stock 4% cum. Ser. C cony. ($50 par)......... 55,985 shs 


CRU SU AGI NE sh oisc ss Kass bon nieneneewkbecnaece $1,079,242 shs 





*Callable $10.25. ‘¢Callable $51.25; convertible into 2.3434 common 
shares. tChairman Coon and family owned 337,825 common and 1,950 
preferred ‘‘A’’ shares (27.7% of voting power), February 28, 1950. 


Business: Retail and wholesale automobile financing (22 
branches in 11 midwestern, southern and eastern states); 
small loans (36 branches); manufacture of pumps, diesel 
and gasoline engines (through wholly-owned Climax Engine 
& Pump) and full coverage automobile insurance and certain 
other casualty lines. Recent dollar volume was about 40.9% 
retail, 46.4% wholesale, 9% small loan, 1.2% manufacturing 
and 2.5% insurance. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital on usual 
basis would be misleading because company normally bor- 
rows large part of working funds from banks. As of 
December 31, 1950, cash, $8.6 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.6 mil- 
lion; receivables, $38.8 million. Book value of common stock, 
$6.38 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Since bulk of company’s income is derived from 
the financing of new and used automobiles the immediate 
outlook is clouded because of the cutback on new car manu- 
facture and the probable drying up of the used car market. 
But small-loan volume should hold up well and the manu- 
facturing subsidiary should continue active. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s risk; common is 
speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 


1946 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.26 $0.99 D$0.67 7$0.03 $0.77 $1.00 $0.83 $1.54 
Dividends paid .... 0.25 0.25 0.20 ies 0.20 0.20 70.27% 0.50 
WN: akascueokaee es 7% 14% 16% sake 9% 7% 7% 8% 
OR eS eta 3% 65% 7% cee 642 5% 5% 5% 


*Years ended November 30 in 1944-46. tMonth of December; fiscal year changed. 
tRestated by company. {Plus 10% in stock. #Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange January 
18, 1951; 1944-48 prices on Chicago Stock Exchange, 1949-50 on N. Y. Curb Exchange. 





The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 





Incorporated: 1845, Tennessee; 1847, Georgia; and 1850, Alabama. 

930 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. and 71 

Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday 

(January 25, 1950): 760. 

Capitalization: 

RO A NE Se sh ca bab puke Shack eee ae keen eee $31,054,529 
Lie RNeL REORDER GSE hax Sew ree eee *256,000 shs 


Offices : 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
in April. Number of stockholders 


*183,747 shares (71.8%) owned by Louisville & Nashville, 


Digest: Operates about 687 miles of first track, which ex- 
tends from Atlanta, Ga., through Chattanooga and Nashville, 
to Memphis, Tenn., and Paducah and Hickman, Ky., par- 
tially over leased line mileage; has branches in Tennessee 
and Alabama. Principal freight items are bituminous coal 
and coke, cement, agricultural products, lumber and citrus 
fruit. Working capital December 31, 1950, $10.6 million; ratio, 
2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $7.8 million. Dividend payments 
1856; 1859-62; 1867; 1872; 1874-1880; 1882; 1884; 1887-1899; 1904- 
1931; 1940-46 and 1948 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....$14.44 $9.15 $7.18 $1.06 $3.18 $6.97 $8.36 $15.20 
Dividends paid ..... 3.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 None 3.00 2.00 4.00 
OE axeepesnceeees 40% 41% 56 52% 29% 32% 32% 53 
J ee ee 23% 28 35% 23 19 20 22 32 
38 
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Incorporated: 1911, N. Y., as a consolidation of established companies. 
Office: 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (April 1, 1950): 16,045. 


Capitalization: ‘sini last. W 
Rr ee et 2/901,725 [Mothers 
*Sold privately to Prudential Insurance Company in 1946-48. years 

, stage. 

Business: Largest domestic manufacturer of business 

equipment; specializes in electrically operated recording gl!) g1 
tabulating and accounting machines, mostly leased to busi Mieach o 
ness firms. Also manufactures time recorders, clocks and bans. § 
stamps, electric time systems and electric typewriters. Re ithe 
search is active and company dedicated to science in 1948 its g™vether 
latest selective sequence electronic calculator. The 
Management: Aggressive and capable. -_ 
Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, os 1€ 
1950, $23.7 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $15.7 million; U. S.MMiore, s 
Gov’ts, $13.0 million. Book value of stock, $53.98 per share, heavil 
adjusted for subsequent stock dividend. “eat. 
Dividend Record: Payments 1913 and 1916 to date. this ca 
Outlook: Strong trade position and progressive merchan- Mor has 
dising policies assure full participation in demand for new = 
business equipment. Rental income on leased equipment, | 
maintenance and parts replacement impart relative con- nylon, 

























sistency to operating results. ; other 
Comment: Capital stock is of investment quality. of the 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK war. ; 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 195 baad 
Earned per share.... $3.17 $3.34 $3.75 $6.47 $8.11 $9.69 $11.47 $11.4 
Dividends paid .... {2.14 225 12.37 2.95 2.95 3.46 13.63 73.81 7 
AG si cack a nes 63% 70% 98% 123% 121% 134% 212% 2204 MMS ‘ 
gg I CS ORIN £15 58% 68% 96% 95 108% 132% 1764 


chemi 
usual! 
estim 
thetic 
gas V 
next 


«Adjusted for stock splits of 5-for-4 in 1946, 1%-for-1 in 1948 and all stock div- 
dends. tPaid 5% stock dividends each year 1943-45 and 1949-51. 





Kern County Land Company 





Incorporated: 1890, California. Office: 300 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 


cisco 4, California. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in May. Number rent ‘ 
of stockholders (February 15, 1950): about 11,000. . 
Capitalization: sarily 
TS, ee Peer re er ew ee None 

AOL RUE TRUS NED sod 5 co pede eos alvsaceuicescasuabar 2,000,000 shs chem 


CONSL 
Business: Of 1949 pretax net, 92% derived from oil and gas will 
royalties contributed by major oil companies operating cet 
tain properties of company in California. A secondary source 
of income is the raising and marketing of cattle and the 
growing of crops. Total land owned covers approximately 
1.9 million acres in California, New Mexico, Arizona and 


chem 


Temp 


Oregon. Te 
Management: Experienced. ment 
Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, * 

1949, $14.8 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1: cash, $2.5 million; market: Pp 

able securities, $10.9 million. (Has since received $3.6 mil- benz 

lion, or $1.81 per share, refund of wartime excess profits sulpt 
taxes.) Book value of stock, $17.32 per sare. Se 
Dividend Record: Payments 1930 and 1935 to date. éctiv 


shut 
creas 
has 


Outlook: Trend of California land values, as well as oil 
and gas production, from which royalties are derived, are 
principal earnings determinants. Farming operations 12 
California and cattle raising in Arizona, New Mexico and 





Oregon may later on make larger contributions to revenues Bproq 
Comment: Shares are speculative. grea: 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK there 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 - 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.98 $1.89 $2.05 $3.33 $4.73 $5.65 $6.23 °s1% MiCapa 
Calendar years f 
Dividends paid .... 175 175 1.75 2.50 3.25 4.00 4.50 4a@m/OF s 
 EEEIPEEIEEE, —Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange— 51 48% 88H Pp, 
Rn kis'c~ eeeiartin ———April 15, 1948————-... 0% -— 89 45% 
*From oil and gas royalties, nine months to September 30 vs. $4.64 in same rots ACCU 
period. ‘PR 
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Vigorous Growth 





Concluded from page 3 


ire cord and fabric was negligible as 
recently as 1936, but last year this 
outlet accounted for almost one-third 
f total consumption. In the mean- 
time, other chemical fibres have made 
heir appearance in great profusion, 
starting with nylon just before the 
lat war and including a host of 
others introduced within the past few 
years or still in the development 
stage. But they do not compete to 
any great extent with rayon or with 
each other, being adapted to varying 


Bises, and thus all should prosper to- 
BBvether. . 
The first World War _ brought 


@@ynthetic organic chemicals to the 
‘More, since we had formerly depended 
‘BBheavily on Germany for supplies in 
this category. World War II required 
or hastened the development of mag- 
‘BP csium, synthetic rubber, antibiotics, 
-Mylon, detergents, plastics and many 
other chemicals. One of the features 
of the chemical industry during the 
war, and since then, has been the in- 
sf™creasing reliance on oil and natural 


sages as raw materials. Petroleum 
“Bichemistry appears to have an -un- 
* BRsually bright future ahead of it. It is 
_[gstimated that the proportion of syn- 


thetic organics derived from oil and 
_fces will rise to 40 per cent over the 

next decade compared with the cur- 

rent 25 per cent. This will not neces- 

sarily involve smaller use of coal as a 

chemical raw material, since total 

consumption will rise sharply, but 
ll limit the gains in coal use for 
cefmchemical purposes. 


he 
ely lemporary Handicap 
nd 
Temporarily at least, some seg- 
3, cats of the industry will be handi- 


et-Mcepped by shortages of such items as 
ai Mbenzene, chlorine, alcohol, sulphur, 
ASMsulphuric acid and glycerine. Re- 
activation of synthetic rubber plants 
io shut down after the last war has in- 
inggc'cased the demand for styrene and 
ndf#has limited the supply available to 
1¢ @producers of polystyrene plastics. No 
great improvement will be seen until 
om there is an increase in production 
$4.98 capacity for benzene, a raw material 
sM@'Or styrene. 
i(_ But the chemical industry is quite 


wi Meccustomed to flexibility in selection 
LDMAPRIL -18,' 1951 


of raw materials, and dislocations in 
most lines will be minor. Shortages 
in some lines, and important new de- 
velopments in others, require added 
capacity, and chemical producers are 
expected to supply it to the tune of 
perhaps $1.5 billion this year, with 
large sums likely to be spent in future 
also. Such outlays will considerably 
expand the group’s sales and earn- 
ings potential, and in this field the 
threat of post-war overcapacity, ex- 
cept in isolated instances, is not very 
great. Despite steady expansion dur- 
ing World War II, chemical com- 
panies have not lacked markets since 
1945, and the day when they will 
encounter this problem is still decades 
away. 


_ New Issues Registered with SEC 


The Southern Company: 1,000,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered April 
4 at $11.375 per share.) 

Thompson Products, Inc.: $15,000,000 
debenture 3%s due 1971. (Offered April 
4 at 100%.) Also, 131,190 shares of 
common stock to warrant holders at 
$31 per share. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Com- 
pany: 400,000 shares of common stock. 
(Offered April 10 at $24 per share.) 





REAL ESTATE 


PENNSYLVANIA 














ONE of the most attractive places ever 
to come on the market, 27 acres in Chester 
County, 12 min. to Paoli, where all N. Y. and 
Western trains stop. Colonial stone house, large 
living room with 2 fireplaces, study, dining room 
with walk-in fireplace, powder room, snack bar, 
modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms, three baths; encl. 
porches; lovely guest house having living room, 
dining room and kitchen, three bedrooms, two 
baths, good barn and shop; lake fine for swimming 
and skating; stream, weods and beautiful views. 
Everything in perfect condition. 
WILLIAM K. ROBB 
Malvern, Pa. Phoenixville 3923 





MISSOURI 


FOR SALE—In the beautiful Ozarks overlook- 
ing Lake Taney Como. Beautiful Estate. Luxuri- 
ous Clubhouse, 4 Guest Houses; built among 
high virgin timber, oaks, red cedar, walnut, etc.; 
4-stall Boat House, 4-car Garage; around half- 
mile water front, best fishing. Around $200,000 
cash has been spent here. Will take less than 
half for a quick sale. 
L. C. PURNELL, Owner 
Route 7, Box 68a, Austin, Texas 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 











ATTENTION 


Well established oil well drilling contractor 
desires to manage and supervise: Individuals’, 
groups’, small or medium-sized oil companies’ 
drilling, production and operating problems 
in Central and Western Texas, and New 
Mexico. Personal interview by appointment 
is desired. 


Makin Drilling Company 
Box 131 Phone 131 


Hobbs, New Mexico 














Who Can Place a Limit on | 
Che Potential Value of This 
Investment Guidance 7 


FOR LESS THAN 6 CENTS A DAY YOU RECEIVE: 








(1) Check here if subscription is NEW. 








(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you 
to handle your security investments to better advantage: 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides containing 
our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks) ; 


(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) “Stock Factograph” studies of 1,614 issues in one handy indexed Quick 
Reference Manual of 288 pages (8% x 10% inches)—1950-51 Revised 36th 
Annual Edition. (Factograph Book sold separately for $4.50.) 


SSSR SS SSCS SSSR ATSC SERS SEK SSSA S SERS SS SSS SECRET RTE SRET ETERS SSSTHSSSTSS ESSERE EE EES S eee Ae eee Aeeeese Lee eee sEe 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
1950-51 Revised 288-page $4.50 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH”" BOOK Free. 
(or, send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


This is a deductible income tax expense which materially reduces your cost. 
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FREE 3OOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of § 
these booklets will be sent direct 3 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD - 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Merchandising Annual Reports—To gain read- 
ership for annual reports, beyond shareholders 
and employes, it is advisable to employ spe- 
cialized techniques—this brochure describes a 
leading method of distribution. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
busjness letterhead. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


High-Yield Steel Stock—Analysis of expand- 
ing company in steel tube field. Shares now 
selling to yield 11.3 per cent on basis of 1950 
dividend rate. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 


Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and reason- 


able safety. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Public Relations Literature — Highlighted 
guide on the preparation and production of 
a variety of booklets, covering each step: 
planning, copy, illustrations, presswork and 
distribution. Check lists are provided in each 
category. 


Investments at Discount—Analysis, based on 
1950 results, of N.Y.S.E. listed investment 
company with well diversified portfolio of 
seasoned securities—shares are selling at 25 
per cent discount of asset value, although 
dividends have been paid without interrup- 
tion for fifteen years. 
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Financial Summary 












































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 Seasonal Variation 230 
220 "er ” 7 225 
200 - 220 
180 \ 215 
160 7 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
isi |. 
wt 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 19) ND J FMA 
e — 1951. ‘ Bt] 
Trade Indicators Mar.24. Mar.31  Apr.7 = Api 
{Electrical Output (KWH)...............006- 6,848 6,767 6,736 5,898 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 103.5 102.4 102.3 93 
Pueaee Gar CI 6 ove cckecenccnnssiacss 748,804 755,435 +750,000 70018 
_— 1951 " 1850 
Mar. 21 Mar. 28 Apr. 4 Apr.5 
bs Detien 6ciys i civteenian { Federal — $32,687 $32,707 $32,849 $25,121 
{Total Commercial Loans... Reserve ; 19,173 19,202 19,206 13,78 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,481 1,512 1,506 17% 
TU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 wee” ae 30,886 30,674 35,90) 
[Demand Deposits .......-. Cities 50,321 49 487 49,042 45,981 
Setouey tex CORON, 6. ..565 cncsadeeuwcedesss 27,121 27,038 27,138 =. 27,18 
{Brokers Loans (New York City)..........--. 1,185 1,206 1,188 144 
{ 000,000 omitted. § As of the following week. { Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
i _ ‘ ¢ 1951——, 
— 4 5 — 3 9 10 High Law 
30 Industrials .. 247.31 250.32 250.83 250.28 250.57 250.42 255.71 2388 
20 Railroads ... 80.60 82.85 83.02 82.82 82.84 82.18 90.08 78% 
15 Utilities ..... 42.30 42.43 42.49 42.49 42.48 42.44 43.91 414 
65 Stocks ...... 90.99 92.41 92.58 92.41 92.47 92.19 95.87 sil 
r April— , 
Details of Stock Trading: 4 5 § 7 3 ol] 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,290 1,790 1,450 440 1110 12 
ee ee, ee eee 1,097 1,134 1,136 809 1,052 1 
Number of Advances............ 501 840 601 273 419 3 
Number of Declines............. 329 133 273 305 378 5 
Number Unchanged ............ 267 161 262 231 255 Ma 
New Highs for 1951........:.... 9 16 31 11 24 a 
New Lows for 1951............. 108 33 24 6 20 2 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 100.06 100.13 100.02 100.01 100.01 999 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,680 $3,460 $2,950 $660 $2,130 ~ $308 
*Average Bond Yields: Mar. 7 Mar.14 Mar.21 Mar.28 #£Apr.4 High Low 
Me 6a. tess tkenaeas 2.672% 2.732% 2.748% 2.782% 2824% 2.824% 2.616% 
el eC Mul, 2.946 2.983 2.984 3.013 3.019 3,019 2.863 
ee 2 8. SRR 3.166 3.197 3.225 3.246 3.291 3.291 3.105 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.81 7.01 6.88 6.99 6.94 7.14 6.71 
20 Railroads ....... 6.04 6.34 6.20 6.49 6.39 6.49 5.62 
20 Utilities ....5.... 5.79 5.90 5.88 5.97 5.98 6.09 5.79 
90 Stotks’ 3355S. 6.67 6.87 6.75 6.87 6.82 6.99 6.58 





* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending April 10, 195) 


Shares 

Traded 

Consolidated Coppermines .................. 113,000 
ee Oe Rak or Pree rr 106,600 
De CUE ik oso oc ies van dempedeweds 94,300 
ilies TENE DOM, ooo isn cicewa se cteiunes 76,900 
CE NINE. ka.ussdawennwdilga sae somes 70,500 
bee TE... «soot awas tas evsce aes 67,700 
NGERHEIN ACIS 6o2 ioc book. d cuca ebeee 63,690 
a i TIN i acs dense vcass cannons 63,300 
Lnitod: Bintes: Geewhi is ccces cc «os oh. abs. ooo ods 60,300 
Weestininaiene: POCCtIE 5 cose ccc cunsceesdivs 53,600 


April 3 April 16 ced 
8% 10 + Ih 
19 193% + 3 
19 20 +1 
13% 143% + 4 
5154 51% — i} 
8% 10% + lh 
32% 3634 + 4% 
18% 195% + 1 
41% 2R 860+ Nh 
38% 3834 + 
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COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 


reports another good year 











ARISTOLOY 
|__ STEELS 











THE STEEL 
DIVISION 


produces “‘Aristoloy” steels in 
the form of high grade alloy 
and carbon ingots, blooms, 
billets and bars, including air- 
craft quality steels, tool and 
special steels which are used 
wherever stronger, tougher 
and more wear-resisting steels 
are needed. 


PLANT AT WARREN, OHIO 


THE WIRE AND 
CABLE DIVISION 


produces “Copperweld” (cop- 
per-covered steel) wire, rods, 
strand and related wire mill 
products, by the Molten- 
Welding process for use 
wherever there is a need fora 
material that combines the 
strength of steel with the rust- 
resistance and electrical con- 
ductivity of copper. 


PLANT AT GLASSPORT, PA. 





This summary of our 1950 Annual Report presents factual highlights of Copperweld’s 
thirty-fifth year of operation—a year in which substantial progress was realized. 
The accomplishments of the year 1950 were particularly gratifying considering the 
critical shortages of certain raw materials used in the manufacture of our products. 
While shifts in the emphasis of certain operations may be called for to meet the 


~needs of the Government defense program, the Management looks forward with 


confidence to a continued high level of production in 1951. 





Frank R. S. Kaplan 
President 
Financia, ALGHIGhis 
1950 1949 
Gy CA hdd deca WN ace edandc eendcecacdeeeesesceeces $55,596,047 $42,708,329 
NET EARNINGS After Income Taxes... .........2ecceeeeee 2,572,539 1,737,506§ 
Per share of common stock. ........+6+ peeneeewes $4.88t $3.24§ 
CS ins ced cena cgndhedkeababar $.046 $.041 
DIVIDENDS PAID on Common Stock—Per Share............. $2.00 $2.20 
Number of shares outstanding at December 31...... 514,864 514,864 
DOMGr CF INET. 0 oo cc eccercccccccecssoes 3,329 3,103 
DIVIDENDS PAID on 5% Preferred Stock—Per Share......... $2.50 $2.50 
Number of shares outstanding at December 31....... 22,830 24,320 
Gginas OF CPGIITIOURs 2 cc ce ec crcccccecesiccsens 461 503 


WAGES, SALARIES AND EMPLOYEE BENEFITS............... 13,847,296 9,942,973 
Number of empioyees—average. .....ceeeseeseees 3,062 2,429 
Average weekly wage—hourly employees.......... $76.92 $69.74 

TAXES—Federal, State and Local. ......csecccscssececs 2,511,005 1,370,123 

WORKING CAPITAL—At December 31.........ceeeeeees 9,878,693 9,014,436 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities........... 2.5 4.2 
‘Per shave of common BOK. os cccccccccccccccescecs $19.19 $17.51 

PLANT INVESTMENT—Average...... Se ee ee eee - 15,459,669 14,197,699 
Plant additions and improvements. ......s.seeeeee% - 2,489,439 576,986 

SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY IN NET ASSETS—At December 31... 17,032,500 15,620,337 

BOOK VALUE Per Share of Common Stock—At December 31... $30.86 $27.98 


tincluding prior years’ depreciation net credit of $252,871, 
amounting to $.49 per share. 

$including non-recurring income of $391,834, 
amounting to $.76 per share. 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 


co Seen ceeeennnnnnnen cnn 


MAIN OFFICES AT GLASSPORT, PA. (IN THE PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT) 
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THIS HAPPENS 


Where? Only in the United States. For in no other 
country in the world is soap used so lavishly. Else- 
where, soap is a prized luxury, to be employed 
sparingly. But here, it is a commonplace com- 
modity easily and cheaply available to all. 

This national phenomenon is a tribute to the 
productive and selling genius of the American 
soap industry. Mathieson is proud to be a supplier 
of caustic soda and other materials needed in the 
manufacture of soap and soap products. 

The large-scale ability to supply industry with 
such essential raw materials is a result of Mathie- 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALT# 
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MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, MATHIESON BUILDING, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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son’s constant research in the manufacture of 
basic heavy chemicals and their many specialized 
derivatives. And Mathieson service is marked by 
dependability, too—through ample capacity, wide 
diversity, and constant flexibility. 





